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Why a Supernatural Sociology? 


PAUL H. FURFEY 


Sociology is the study of human society, of human group life. 
To learn about his subject, the sociologist naturally wants to use all 
available means. There are three such means, namely, the scientific, 
philosophical, and theological methods. All these can contribute 
their quota to the understanding of society. To neglect any one is 
to leave our sociological knowledge partial and incomplete. 

It is evident to begin with that science has something to con- 
tribute. There are certatin social phenomena best studied by the 
objective and quantitative methods characteristic of pure science. 
These include population growth, the distribution of wealth and 
income, crime rates, vital statistics, human ecology, social psychology, 
and the like. In all such fields modern, exact, scientific methods have 
helped us enormously in all our understanding of society. 

There are, however, certain other social facts, important social 
facts, which are inaccessible to scientific method. Science can tell us 
nothing about the essential nature of man and the purpose of his 
existence in the universe; yet we cannot understand society without 
knowing these things. Sociology does not live up to its definition, 
does not give us the fundamental fact about group life, unless it tells 
us the basic purpose of society’s existence. This is a problem which 
philosophy helps solve. 

Finally, divine revelation can contribute certain pertinent social 
data which are enormously important and which could be learned 
in no other way. The existence of the Mystical Body is a socially 
significant fact and it is just as actual, just as real, just as concrete, as 
the infant mortality rate of Minnesota in 1939. To shut our eyes 
to this fact is deliberately to limit our field. To exclude these data 
is just as arbitrary as it would be to refuse to consider any facts con- 
tained in red books with red bindings. Theology can teach us other- 
wise unattainable facts about justice and charity, sin and hell, grace 
and love. The Catholic who overlooks these facts is simply being 
unrealistic in his study of society. 

These principles are so obvious that it seems rather amazing that 
any Catholic should question them. Yet certain objections are some- 
times raised and must be answered. One objection is verbal rather 
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than real. The word sociology, some have remarked, is a consecrated 
term. It is used in nonsectarian universities for the purely naturalis- 
tic study of society. We will confuse our students if we apply this 
accepted term to the study of society by other than naturalistic tech- 
niques. To avoid confusion the Catholic sociologist should restrict 
himself to methods which other sociologists use. Otherwise mis- 
understandings will result. 

This seems a weak objection. First of all, is it very wise to take 
our standards from non-Catholic institutions? If we are going to do 
that, we might as well close up our Catholic colleges and send our 
students to state universities where, after all, they could learn their 
religion in a Sunday-morning class at the Newman club. Obviously 
this would never do. The precise purpose of the Catholic college is 
to interpenetrate every course and the whole life of the institution 
with the Catholic viewpoint. The unique thing about Catholic col- 
leges is not that they give an occasional course on religion but rather 
that they bring religion into every course. 

Besides, there is no danger of misleading our students if we dis- 
tinguish clearly between the three subdivisions of sociology, with 
their three characteristic techniques: 


social science = scientific sociology 
social theory = theoretical sociology 
social theology = supernatural sociology 


A teacher can frankly say: ““Thus far I have been presenting 
scientific facts. “Today we shall theorize. Tomorrow I shall give 
you the Catholic viewpoint which you will not find in the average 
textbook but which is enormously important for you and me.” 

Another objection runs thus: “I admit that distinctive Catholic 
social doctrine, doctrine based on divine revelation, should be present- 
ed to the students. That is extremely important. But let us handle 
these supernatural social facts in the religion class, not in the depart- 
ment of sociology.” 

This argument proves too much. If we are to exclude theologi- 
cal facts from the sociology classroom because they might be handled 
by the religion teacher, then logically we ought to exclude other 
matters as well. We should not discuss poverty because it could be 
handled by the economist. We should not talk of mental defect: 
let the psychologist teach that. We should not include race relations 
but should turn this subject over to the anthropologist. We should 
not include social theory because the philosophy teacher can handle 
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that. If we keep up this progress long enough, we shall have noth- 
ing left to teach. 

Actually sociology is a broad study. It touches on many fields. 
In each of these fields a difficulty arises about the division of labor 
between the sociologist and the specialist in the field in question. 
There are many borderline subjects which are disputed between the 
sociologist and other teachers. Should social psychology be handled 
by the sociologist or the psychologist? Does educational sociology 
belong to us or to the department of education? Does unemployment 
belong in our field or should we leave it to the economist? 

It is usually possible to settle such questions in a reasonable way. 
The specialist teaches the students the basic facts of his special field 
and, if he is a good teacher, he will say something about their social 
implications, without offending the sociologist. The latter, in turn, 
presupposing a knowledge of the facts taught in another department, 
will bring them up again and enlarge upon their social implications, 
perhaps adding a bit here and there if he finds that the students have 
not been adequately prepared in other classes. In actual practice this 
overlap is taken for granted and very little friction results. The 
economist discusses the causes of poverty; the sociologist takes this 
knowledge for granted, or possibly adds to it a little, then goes on to 
explain the effects of poverty and its treatment. The anthropologist 
defines race; the sociologist discusses race relations in the United States. 
Thus the teacher of sociology is constantly sharing common ground 
with other teachers and very little misunderstanding results from this 
division of labor. 


If we are able to solve the problem of overlap in this sensible 
way when it is a question of anthropology or economics or psycholo- 
gy, why should we not adopt the same policy in regard to religion? 
Of course a sociologist cannot be expected to give an elementary 
course in the Catholic Faith. He should not have to explain what 
the Mystical Body is, nor to define supernatural charity; but pre- 
supposing these things, he can and should point out their social impli- 
cations. If he finds his students unprepared he will even take time 
to teach what the religion teacher should have taught, but did not. 

In this connection, we should always bear in mind the psychology 
of the immature student. Too sharp a division of subject matter will 
confuse and mislead him. Suppose, for example, a teacher is giving 
a course on the family. Suppose, moreover, that he confines himself 
to the purely scientific viewpoint, being careful of course to teach 
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nothing contrary to the Church’s dogma. From one end of the 
course to the other he says nothing about marriage as a sacrament, 
nothing about the Catholic ideal of supernatural love between hus- 
band and wife, nothing about the great fundamental truths so beau- 
tifully expressed in the Casti connubu. In theory he might try to 
justify such a course of action by saying that these facts should be 
taught by the religion teacher. Very well; but what about the stu- 
dent? It is all too easy for him to take an entirely naturalistic view of 
marriage, to become too sympathetic to birth control and eugenics and 
unlimited sex education. If a naturalistic view is presented to him 
week after week he may easily accept this as the only view, particu- 
larly if the sociologist is a brilliant teacher and the instructor in re- 
ligion less efficient. In theory we may say that this is just a division 
of labor between two departments, but actually the effect on the 
student may be tragic. 


A final objection is drawn from a parallelism with other courses. 
After all, the physicist talks from one end of the year to the other 
about the properties of matter without saying anything about the 
creation of this matter by God. He abandons that fact to the philoso- 
pher to be treated in the cosmology class or to the religion teacher to 
be discussed in the tract on creation. Nobody criticizes the physi- 
cist for leaving out religion, so why criticize the sociologist for fol- 
lowing his example? 

The answer is rather obvious. What an enormous difference 
there is between the study of inert matter and the study of human 
conduct! It is easy to think about matter without thinking about 
God's creative act, but it is almost impossible to think about human 
conduct without being aware of its moral implications. I may batter 
away at a typewriter for ten years and never once think: ‘“This ma- 
chine is, after all, one of God's creatures. Its material is the product 
of God's great creative action.’’ But I can scarcely think of the Euro- 
pean war for ten minutes without thinking: ‘This is right. That 
is wrong.’ The very nature of our material makes it very difficult 
to abstract from ethics and theology. ‘To insist upon such abstrac- 
tion is to do violence to our habits of thought. It is not good 
teaching. 

One defect in modern education is that too many classes are taught 
by narrow specialists, by men — to use the old cliché — who con- 
stantly learn more and more about less and less. Such thorough 
specialization is invaluable for certain types of research, but it is not 
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good education. A first-class teacher is one with a broad background 
of general culture, one who can constantly vitalize his material by 
references to its relation with other fields. Ai first-class sociologist 
is one who knows his own subject thoroughly, but who knows 
something also about economics, psychology, anthropology, history, 
politics, theology. In discussing social questions, he should be able 
to bring in facts from these other fields whenever they are relevant. 
This was the method of the great Scholastics. St. Thomas had 
mastered all the learning of his day. He distinguished sharply and 
cleanly between philosophy and theology. Yet in treating a specific 
question he generally felt free to draw on both disciplines. His deep 
love of truth was not hampered by artificial barriers between subject 
and subject. Whatever would throw light on the question in hand 
was grist for his mill. This is a good model for us to imitate. 
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The Social Thought of Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 


EMERSON HYNES 


As we draw further and further away from the first decades of the 
twentieth century, it becomes increasingly certain that Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., will have his place as one of the two, at most three, vital Cath- 
olic leaders of that period. And this in spite of the fact that his 
sudden death in 1938 took him at a time when his powers were just 
reaching full strength. Those who knew him in life will find it hard 
to think of him as being an influence on future generations, for he was 
essentially a leader among contemporaries. His vigorous and ordéred 
intellect, his vitality, his probing curiosity, his sharp censure of 
anything less than the best, and his own model example were quali- 
ties which made him stand out in the numerous circles in which he 
had irons. 

It is precisely because he moved others that he takes his place. 
It cannot be said that he finished any of the dozens of projects he 
started or envisioned; but he laid a groundwork which has made it 
possible for others to advance. He aided in developing and he popu- 
larized a social outlook which is basic, yet flexible enough to absorb 
new plans and schemes. His published works’ are considerable in 
view of the many activities in which he engaged. Yet none of them 
are of great significance in social thought, except as keen analyses of 
the age. That is to say, there are no outstanding original theories, 
no careful studies or experiments, and no inclusive syntheses. 

He was the kind of man whom historians pick out to represent 
the non-comformists of an era —- men who are very much awake 
to their age and very critical of its defects. He was the kind of leader 
that secular sociologists might well take as indicative of true and 
vital Catholic social thought. One cannot study Virgil Michel the 


* Works in the field of social thought: Books: Philosophy of Conduct; 
Christian Social Reconstruction; The Christian in the World. Booklets: 
Social Question Series (one each in the following fields: Human Rights, 
Ownership, Labor and Industry, Nature of Capitalism, Critique of Cap- 
italism, Ideals of Reconstruction, Reconstruction Schemes, Money and the 
Common Good, Theory of the State); The True Christian Spirit; St. 
Thomas and Today; Modern Individualism. Magazine articles too numer- 
ous to mention, but chiefly in Orate Fratres and The Commonweal, years 
1934-39. 
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man, nor his writings, and blasely categorize Catholics as reaction- 
ary, fascistic, tradition-blinded, and uncritical. He was the opposite 
of all these, and yet never off the foundation of the thought of St. 
Thomas, of which he was a careful student.’ 


I 


George Michel was born in 1890 of German parents at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. His secondary school education was at the prep 
school conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. In 1910 he entered the Order, taking the 
name of Virgil, and in 1916 he was ordained to the priesthood. 
From 1916 to 1918 he studied English and philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America, receiving his doctoral degree in 
1918. After teaching for five years at St. John’s, he was sent to 
Europe to study at Sant Anselmo, Rome, and for an additional 
year at Louvain University. Years of unrelenting labor followed at 
St. John’s. His health broke under the strain, so in 1930 he retired 
to a completely different type of life — pastor among the Indian 
missions in the wilderness of northern Minnesota. By 1933 he had 
recovered his vigor, and he returned to St. John’s to act as dean of 
the college until his death. 

An evaluation of Father Virgil must take into consideration 
first that he was a monk. And though that status had an unmeasur- 
able value in the development of his character, it nevertheless 
limited his time and activity. Thus, it is the more amazing that he 
accomplished so much in the social field and still was a model monk. 
Moreover, he was a teacher and an administrator, which duties 
would adequately take care of the labora of an average monk. 

It would not, however, be accurate to measure the scope of 
Virgil Michel’s work solely in terms of social thought. That was 
but one of three aspects of his activity. He was not a specialist, but 
an approximation of the homo universalis. That fact may discredit 
him in the eyes of many. It is bad enough, they believe, to be a 
general sociologist; but to be a sociologist plus a master of several 
other sciences is to be no master of any. This bigoted approach is 
responsible for ever so many mistakes, false theories, and defective 
interpretations. We Catholics need not blush because our leaders 
are not specialists in the limited ‘“‘scientific’” meaning of that word. 


?In fact, his most creative work was a little pamphlet, St. Thomas 
and Today, in which he applied the ethico-economic principles of Aquinas 
to contemporary life. 
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We ought rather to acclaim the fact, and to show, as we can, that 
we have a fuller and truer sociology as a result. And the thought of 
Virgil Michel is evidence. 

An analysis of the thought of Father Virgil presents a striking 
illustration of the way in which a sound basis in philosophy and 
liturgy can flower into a penetrating social leadership. For he was 
in the beginning a pure philosopher. From the time he went to the 
Catholic University until he was sent to Rome he taught and wrote 
almost exclusively in the field of philosophy. He was concerned be- 
cause he thought modern Thomists were lacking in vital thought, and 
he told them so. He was dissatisfied with the modern ethics texts, so 
he published his own notes on speculative ethics. His approach and 
his method were new. He had read the works of all his secular con- 
temporaries. He did not blindly denounce them; rather, he chose 
what was good and used it to substantiate his position. These were 
indications of what was to follow, but as yet he was no more than 
another philosopher. 

The second period in his development dates from his studies 
in Europe. Something there opened up endless horizons for him and 
gave him the vision and maturity which enabled him to rise. That 
something was the liturgy. The liturgical movement was afire in the 
elite circles in Europe, and Father Virgil, with his interest in the new, 
absorbed all that he could learn. At Louvain, too, he was stimulated 
by the high caliber of the faculty. When he returned to the United 
States, he brought his enthusiasm for the liturgy with him. He 
translateu three books on the liturgy and wrote pamphlets of his 
own. With the support of his abbot, the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., he founded the liturgical review, Orate Fratres, and added the 
editing of the monthly to his other duties. Not to this day has his 
work, or that of his fraters who cooperated, borne full fruit, but the 
knowledge and interest in the liturgy has grown steadily. Those 
who attended the recent liturgical congress in Chicago were convinced 
that it marked the beginning of a new era for the Church in the 
United States. And the work of Virgil Michel in promoting the 
liturgical movement would in itself be enough to insure his place 
among the Catholic leaders of this century. 


But he had not yet reached the extent of his powers. That 
was to come only after the three years spent in isolation from the 
changing world, while he ministered to the Indians and regained his 
health. And this third period, from 1933 to 1938, reveals Virgil 
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Michel as a social philosopher. It is now that the force of his per- 
sonality and the long intellectual preparation are turned to the nature 
and the problems of contemporary society. 

He got to know and to appreciate an amazing number of people 
and movements. He developed innumerable contacts, as his cor- 
respondence indicates. He felt that Hollis and others in England 
were saying things of importance about the use — or misuse — of 
money, and he devoted a winter to tracking down and mastering 
every theory of money and banking. He sympathized with Chester- 
ton and Belloc and recognized the philosophical soundness of dis- 
tributism — and then went further to show social implications of 
such a view of society. He welcomed the growth of agrarian and 
decentralist forces in the United States — and soon had Ralph Bor- 
sodi, for instance, reconsidering the anti-clerical and anti-religious 
notions which marred his This Ugly Civilization. He brought St. 
Thomas’s thought on private ownership to the pages of Free Amer- 
ica. He wrote and encouraged ‘“‘little people”’ who had the right 
spirit of reform, and he contributed to their “‘little journals.” He 
was the sympathetic advisor of several ‘‘radical’’ lay Catholics, tem- 
pering when necessary yet in no way killing their spirit. He early 
came to know Peter Maurin and Dorothy Day, and one of his last 
writings was a militant defense of the Catholic Worker ideal. He 
viewed their work and that of other vital laymen as one of the most 
promising indications of our times. He lectured at seminaries and 
colleges. He took part in symposiums, a large number of which 
were organized under secular auspices. He went to Nova Scotia and 
studied the Antigonish cooperative movement first-hand. He was 
impressed with what had been done and lamented that Catholics 
had not entered the field before. He boldly acclaimed the relation- 
ship between the liturgy and cooperatives at the National Catholic 
Rural Life convention. In conjunction with the Central-Verein, 
he organized the Institute for Social Study — an adult education 
project for the development of lay leaders. He preached Quadra- 
gesimo Anno as a document of great importance, and finding that 
satisfactory commentaries on it were ‘‘surprisingly meager,’ he pub- 
lished a series of popular expositions of it. 

In this last period Father Virgil did not forget his previous 
training. It was rather a case of widening vision. The philosophi- 
cal did not suffer but expanded, and the liturgy was not neglected 
but became richer. The studies in the first two periods made pos- 
sible such works as The Christian in the World, a social treatise 
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based upon ethics and theology. St. Thomas was reborn in his 
writings. Orate Fratres became charged with the social aspect of 
the liturgy. 

It is apparent that Father Virgil was not a sociologist in the 
narrow and secular sense of that term. He was indeed what Pareto 
would call a ‘“‘moralizer,’’ a “‘useful’’ man but not a “‘truthful’’ man, 
because he disdained the logico-experimental method. He would 
have nothing to do with it in the classroom, and he acted more 
on what might be termed a ‘‘Catholic hunch” of what was good 
than on results of statistical studies. But he was also a stickler for 
logic, for correct form, for exactness. As a discussion leader he had 
the faculty of keeping the group on the point without losing ideas 
or offending participants. Some of his best writing was no more 
than a definition of fundamental terms: capitalism, the common 
good, social justice, and ownership. 

From this it may be deduced that Virgil Michel was not so 
much an original thinker as a coordinator. But these are the times 
when a coordinator is necessary. Periods of transition and unrest 
are marked by hundreds of social ideas and theories; most of them 
have good aspects, and a coordinator is necessary to sift and save, 
to unify the good and to anchor the whole to a solid foundation. 
He was able to do this effectively, so that those who before had but 
a notion, afterwards had a true general pattern. 


II 


The contribution of Virgil Michel to social thought is twofold. 
First, he waged a merciless war on bourgeoism. Secondly, he organ- 
ized reconstructive ideas around what may be called personalism. 
The latter is not new. But in the last three centuries it had nearly 
been lost. It needed re-birth, and he more than any other brought 
it to the fore in the United States. 


His denunciation of bourgeoism was perhaps the most important. 
The destruction of this subversive philosophy is a prerequisite for 
building a just society. By the time Father Virgil had begun to be 
of influence, a strong minority already was saying that something 
was fundamentally wrong and that the social evils of the 1930's 
were not merely the result of a cyclical depression. Most of them 
argued from the effects. Father Virgil did likewise, but he also 
pointed out the false philosophical basis of individualism and built 
the case against it on other than pragmatic grounds. 
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Because this vicious philosophy dominates society, certain evils 
follow. He does not condemn them of themselves. He maintains 
that these manifestations are but logical results of the basic error, 
and that thus we get nowhere by leaving the philosophical heresy 
untouched and merely concentrating on the specific evil. The this- 
worldliness, the materialism, the naturalism, the irresponsibility of 
capitalistic enterprise, the breakup of family life, the consuming self- 
ishness — all these are results, not causes. It is refreshing to read 
his numerous commentaries on modern life. There is no ranting 
against particular abuses, but cool statements such as this: 

The phenomenon of nudism can be a matter of surprise only 
for those who have been living in total seclusion from the 
world.® 

While defending the Church against biased attacks and while 
drawing the necessary distinctions between Christianity and Chris- 
tians, he also condemned the ‘‘Catholic in name only.” 

The injustices suffered by sharecroppers, the gross discrimina- 
tions against Negroes. .., economic oppressions of all sorts, 
crying court injustices, violent vigilante antics... go on with 
hardly a prominent Catholic voice raised in protest. How the 
church fathers of old would have made the welkin ring with 
righteous indignation of the Lord.* 


The apparent goods of bourgeois civilization are but a veneer: 


All who can see with the eyes of the spirit can but be horrified 
at the corruption underneath. ‘The greatest of the evils is per- 
haps the depersonalization of man, the reduction of man to a 
mere cog in a machine.... The greatest evil of bourgeois cap- 
italism is the harm it has done to man himself, to the rational 
animal made after the image of God... .° 

And he but cannot castigate the custodians of society for failing to 

recognize the fact: 
If I mention the blindness even of spiritual leaders to the im- 
mensely important trend of events, I am not referring to a dis- 
regard of the menace of communism to human civilization... 
but rather to the more insidious menace that modern capitalism 
or bourgeois civilization has constituted for all spiritual values.® 


But the evil has been done, and the results have been so bad 
that a reaction has set in. After making allowance of the tendency 
to overrate our own times, he is certain that 

* Unchristian Character of Modern Life, p. 3. 

*Orate Fratres, Dec. 27, 1936. 


*A Personalist Manifesto, p. xv. 
*Ibid., p. xii. 
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... We are living in extraordinarily important times; that our 
days are in a special sense big with the human destinies of the 
future, and that we are witnessing the complete breakdown 
of the ideals of a civilization that had been building up for a 
whole period of history.’ 

Still, there is no use weeping about the past. The future is 
our responsibility. Something must be done. In fact, the wrong 
solutions are already ascending. Because of our blindness we now 
have the other extreme — totalitarianism — to fight. 

If in the name of social justice we must needs oppose the un- 
christian individualism condemned so strongly by the Pope, 
this does not mean that we therefore should espouse, or may 
compromise with, some of the current philosophies that like- 
wise oppose individualism; namely, socialism and communism. 
They are just as un-christian as the exaggerated individualism 
of our time.* 

Individualism and bourgeoism are dying. The question is 
whether there shall be a violent death, in which all that was good 
about the system will be destroyed, or whether it shall be a death 
which will permit salvaging of the good. Virgil Michel was er- 
tain that we shall get nowhere by trying to save the dying system 
and philosophy. ‘‘The first requisite,’’ he wrote, concerning recon- 
struction, ‘‘is the consciousness that capitalism as we have had it is 
dying and should die.”’ ® 

He viewed labor movements as the logical phenomenon of cap- 
italism. As they are at present they represent no solution, for they 
are simply 

... labor's belated answer to the unspoken but most definite 
challenge of capitalism. As this challenge arose out of class 
struggle inherent in modern capitalism, so the answer is as 
distinctly in terms of a struggle of class against class.*® 
He was convinced that the “‘labor movement is possibly the most 
vital and important movement of the day in our country’; but 
this will be substantiated only if labor 
... will turn its attention to the creation of a better social order 
in which no one class only but all men will be the beneficiaries 
of our modern culture and civilization."! 

The obvious lesson is that mere action or a single plan is not 
enough. A new philosophy is necessary. Consequently, he did 

*Tbid., p. xi. 

* Christian Social Reconstruction, p. 13. 

*“The Labor Movement,” The Commonweal, June 3, 1988. 


* Tbid. 
Tbid. 
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not place full faith in any particular scheme. He thought that co- 
operatives, decentralism and widespread ownership were essential. 
But where other thinkers were making cure-all proposals and even 
where Catholics were staking all on a system of vocational groups 
or a new guildism, he warned: 
It is characteristic of the mentality of today that the moment 
we speak of social regeneration we also look for a definitely 
worked out scheme or plan. We are in the blueprint age of 
mechanical organization. Contrary to what some may think, 
there is not extant anywhere a completely worked out scheme, 
much less the true scheme or plan, of a corporately organized 
society. Least of all does the Quadragesimo Anno pretend to 
furnish such a plan. The encyclical concerns itself with under- 
lying principles and especially with the moral aspects of society 
and of social regeneration.’” 

The above concept of Quadragesimo Anno holds also for Virgil 
Michel’s concept of personalism. It is not essentially a plan, but a 
spirit. It “stresses the supreme focal importance of the human per- 
son,’’ which means that the person “must necessarily be social 
rather than individualistic,” and that “‘it cannot possibly be col- 
lectivist or totalitarian in the modern sense of these terms.’’ ** 

Personalism is spiritual, rather than material. It is not a hard 
and fast system but a philosophy. It is fundamental without being 
dictatorial. It had a special attraction for Virgil Michel, for it em- 
bodied his concept of reconstruction: a broad form in which every 
good practical plan and movement would find a place. The par- 
ticular plans could grow within the protective wall of the general 
principles of personalism. They would not be imposed schemes, 
bureaucratically run. Thus he could disagree with M. Emmanuel 
Mounier and the Esprit group on points of practical social reform 
without weakening the effectiveness of the movement. 

Personalists are agreed, among other things, that every form of 
government must respect the human person. They are agreed that 
labor has primacy over capital. They insist upon the autonomy 
of all natural societies and condemn the idea that such societies exist 
merely by the grace of the state or that they are created by the 
arbitrary decision of individuals. But they are free to advocate 
and utilize whatever variation of government that prudence and 
local conditions would demand. They are free to develop several 
techniques for securing the primacy of the laborers over capital. They 


* Christian Social Reconstruction, p. 91. 
*A Personalist Manifesto, p. xvi. 
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are free to adopt different economic and educational societies — as 
long as conditions for the expansion of the person are preserved. 

Personalism supplies the principles. Particular application and 
action are the responsibility of each person. It is not a mass move- 
ment. It rests upon the leadership and the intelligent action of in- 
dividuals. ‘‘It begins by arousing each person to a state of dis- 
quietude.”’ ** 

Moreover, it is not a rapid transit. A personalist society is 
achieved by education and exhortation and rationality. ‘“‘A revolu- 
tion in behalf of the person may use only such means as are in keep- 
ing with the person.”’*° Is this idealistic? Can it ever be effective? 
The personalist’s only answer is that any other method on the 
natural level will result in the destruction of what one wants to save. 

Again, the question might arise as to how personalism differs 
from Christianity. Why worry about personalism — why not as 
well concentrate on making everyone a Christian? But there is a vast 
difference, for personalism is based solely on reason. To be a per- 
sonalist and to agree to the general plan does not necessitate mem- 
bership in the Church. It is the only common ground on which 
all who are concerned with human values can gather. Both Aristotle 
and St. Thomas could be personalists, but there is no guarantee that 
Aristotle would have been a Christian had he had the opportunity. 

Virgil Michel was immensely tolerant of persons. He was con- 
tinually searching for common ground with those not of his Faith. 
He tried constantly through writings in secular journals and espe- 
cially through personal contacts, to establish a common ground be- 
tween Christians and others with ideals. For that reason he was 
more than a Catholic social philosopher. He was and he is a con- 
temporary social philosopher, whose thought is valid for all who 
would preserve human values in a world which is trampling them 
underfoot for selfish gain or national power. 


“ Ibid., p. 277. 
Tbid., p. 279. 
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The Introductory Course in Sociology 
Eva J. Ross 


No one more than the author of a textbook for such a course has 
thought and pondered over its content. If one has a broader end in 
view than the mere writing of a book different from existing texts, 
the difficulties to be faced are difficulties indeed. One must solve such 
important problems as these: What is the place of the introductory 
course in the curriculum of the average college? What is it expected 
that students should gain from the course? What specific role will it 
fill in the education of the Catholic student in particular? Ought 
one to be “‘purely scientific’’ in the modern sense of the use of the 
inductive method alone; or should one include the almost necessary, 
if somewhat limited, regard for deductive truth? These and many 
more are the questions to be thought through with complete clarity 
before one can begin to plan the text, and certainly before putting 
pen to paper, or hand to typewriter. 

These difficulties would be greatly simplified if one were to plan 
for graduate students. Such students would need a fundamental 
grounding in method and theory and nothing more; other courses 
would give them the required breadth of knowledge and depth of 
insight into the subject, and an acquaintanceship with the works of 
the chief sociologists of the past and of today. Their need would 
be a knowledge of the methods of the best type of sociological re- 
search, and a sufficient groundwork of theory to enable them to judge 
soundly and objectively the work of sociologists to be studied later. 

In general, however, introductory courses are given early in the 
undergraduate college, probably in the sophomore class. Various 
questions then arise. Who will take the course? Does it merely 
concern those who are ‘“‘majoring”’ or ‘“‘minoring”’ in the subject and 
who therefore plan to take other courses in the field? Is it offered also 
as a general course for any who wish to know something of the sub- 
ject? The ideal might be to have distinct courses for these two cate- 
gories. Yet few students entering the sophomore year have sufficient 
knowledge to be assured of their choice of major interest. So it 
would seem that the introductory course should be given rather for 
students seeking a general knowledge of the field, amongst whom 
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some will decide to study sociology more intensively in later years, 
and some will never again take a formal course in the subject. 

This situation offers its difficulties. The ideal introductory course 
for students who plan to major in the field might be somewhat akin 
to the graduate course already referred to. Yet surely younger stu- 
dents need more than an academic introduction to methods and to 
theory, if they are to secure the background of knowledge needed for 
intelligent later work, and to secure, too, the requisite knowledge for 
a clear judgment of their wish and ability to go ahead with further 
studies in the field. The subject matter of sociology is a study of the 
social institutions and customs of man, and the general processes by 
which he has arrived at these. If the student is to take no further 
formal college courses, only if he has skimmed over the whole surface 
of this broad field will he have the necessary background for discus- 
sion with others and for continuing private study in later life. If 
the student takes advanced courses, then only by this bird’s-eye view 
acquired during the introduction to the subject will he be able to fit 
the knowledge gained in these later courses into its proper niche, and 
still maintain a foursided appraisal of his whole field. He will then 
not merely be studying his advanced theory, his analysis of rural or 
urban life, the family or other social institutions: instead, he will be 
studying these in the light of his background of the whole scheme 
of things sociological, given to him in the introductory course. 


If one has ideas such as these in mind, one will therefore decide 
to include a broad view of the whole subject matter of sociology in 
the introductory course. Should one give more? From the strictly 
academic viewpoint, one might say: no. Yet one must realize that 
sociology is not physics, or chemistry, or mathematics, which deal 
with impersonal facts, in theory, if not in their practical application. 
Sociology is a social science. Its subject matter is, indeed, not a study 
of man’s nature, but an analysis of the manifestations of that nature 
in social life. But surely one cannot intelligently study the latter 
without a clear knowledge of the former. The question arises: If 
so many sociological theories are centered around psychology, biology, 
even anthropology and other fields, can we expect our sophomore 
student to have a wide enough acquaintance with these subjects to be 
at home in them when the manifestations of man’s social life and 
the theories of others concerning them are under discussion’? In some 
colleges, it is true, courses are available to underclassmen in anthro- 
pology, biology, psychology and other needed background subjects 
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for the sociologist. In other colleges this is not the case. Even if 
the courses be available, a student may present himself for the intro- 
ductory sociology course without the foundation in other subjects, 
or without the ability to apply the knowledge he has gained elsewhere 
to the facts of social life. It would also seem necessary that the stu- 
dent should have a clear understanding of the findings of philosophy 
as well as the teachings of revelation regarding the purpose and end 
of man and his social relations. If this social philosophy be not 
taken into account, sociology will be limited to a mere positivistic 
study of how man’s social tendencies have expressed themselves. It 
will be a mere reporting of the social institutions which man has set 
up for himself and the processes whereby he has arrived at them, 
without a realization that man belongs to a fallen race, prone to 
actions which may be against the true purpose of this existence, and 
without any possible standards by which to judge social life as dis- 
cussed in applied sociology. This knowledge of man’s nature may 
have a very small part to play in sociological studies, but it will be an 
important part which the Catholic sociologist does not overlook if 
he wishes to avoid making his study sterile and unreal. 

So it would seem that an introductory course should give a brief 
background in fields connected with the nature of man, not, of course, 
with the idea that the student should be provided with all that he 
need know in these; but rather with the notion that if he lacks this 
foundation, he can quickly give in this brief survey the major features 
which affect man’s social life and culture. If the student has already 
acquired a sufficient foundation, then he can pass over the pages of a 
textbook giving such fundamental knowledge, and turn to a discus- 
sion of sociological theories involving the subjects in point. 

With all these ideas in view, therefore, it seems that the intro- 
ductory course might include the following: 

First, a discussion of sociology and its method, to place the sub- 
ject on its correct academic footing. This may be difficult matter for 
the average college student, and so it would seem best to discuss the 
subject but briefly in the first few lessons, and then to proceed to the 
more fascinating aspects of the science, to ensure the maintenance of 
student interest in the important introductory weeks. 

Second, there is a need of discussion of man’s nature, to under- 
stand what is observed in sociological studies. A brief review of 
biology and psychology might therefore be given, with some discus- 
sion of the influence of heredity versus environment in the production 
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of culture, and with a clear understanding of the findings of philoso- 
phy as well as the teachings of revelation regarding his distinctly 
human qualities and the purpose and end of his social life. One 
might well add to the brief discussion of what makes man’s nature, 
such of the sociological theories as are clearly allied to the subject. 
The theories of the sociologists are so varied, and they have developed 
a vocabulary of their own which is so extensive, that the beginning 
student will best grasp these only when they are offered in small 
doses. At this stage, therefore, one can discuss sociologists who 
stressed biology or psychology, and the student might here learn 
such terms as Ward's “sympodial development,’’ Gidding’s ‘‘con- 
sciousness of kind,’’ and Thomas’s ‘‘Four wishes.” 

After this, it would seem to be appropriate to discuss culture, 
its nature, how it is diffused, and how cultures interact upon one 
another. If the course outlined here be followed, this matter will be 
given rather briefly, but its great importance in sociological work will 
not be overlooked. Sociologists interested in the culture school will 
want to provide a whole course in the subject in advanced work later. 
A survey of the development of culture from prehistoric times, with a 
limited amount of archaeological knowledge might then be given, 
and a discussion of the question: did man evolve with his developing 
culture? 

How much or how little of this basic knowledge is to be pro- 
vided would, of course, depend upon the individual teacher, and the 
courses available in the particular college in which he teaches. 

This introduction furnished, the student will be ready for a 
continuation of the first discussion, about the nature and method 
of sociology. Of course the teacher may decide that it is best to 
withhold this discussion until the end of the course, or until later 
courses. Yet it does seem that the beginning student ought to be 
initiated early into a knowledge of the major theories of the chief 
sociologists and the terms they employ, so that he is in a position 
to appreciate the different viewpoints in sociological theory and meth- 
ods, does not become bewildered by the terminology and viewpoint 
of subsidiary readings, and can judge the worth of these in the light 
of scholarship. 

Following this, and taking up a considerable portion of time, 
might come a consideration of the major social institutions. In the 
Catholic college it would seem essential to show the need of testing 
back inductive findings about man’s social life, according to the norms 
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established by deductive work and the teaching of revelation. The 
teacher of sociology will be in a position to show where his subject 
is of strict concern, and where the findings of other fields are being 
utilized. 

Finally, having been given a broad, if sketchy, basis of theory, at 
least a brief survey of various social problems is required, so that the 
student will know something of the social conditions of his times, 
and of applied sociology. Some of these topics will be discussed in 
later courses under such varied titles as crime and punishment, im- 
migration, rare questions, child-welfare, labor problems, family 
problems, and the like. For this reason, the teacher will need a book 
with a fairly detailed discussion of many problems, so that he can 
choose the ones to stress, and those which he wishes to discuss but 
briefly or even disregard. 

This, then, is a proposed course of study for an introductory 
course in sociology in an undergraduate school. To provide a text- 
book with these ideas in view, one must write one which is elastic 
enough to suit the needs of colleges providing courses of widely differ- 
ing types. It must contain ample material for the teacher to feel free 
to leave out what he deems advisable until later years, or discussion 
in classes on other subjects. It should be flexible enough to afford 
scope for the teacher, by subsidiary reading lists, to give the student 
some sort of acquaintanceship with other works in the field. No ideal 
is here proposed! The course outlined is merely an indication of 
what one writer has found to be satisfactory in her own teaching 
experience. 
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“Man and Society” 
JAMES P. CONNELL 


There is a question which must be decided before any sociology 
can lay claim to rationality or sanity; which, in a sense, precedes 
even any discussion of a ‘‘Christian’’ sociology, although its postu- 
lates have become a part of Christian tradition and Christian phil- 
osophy. 

It is the question — recent philosophy has made it a dilemma 
— of the relation of man to society. The Catholic trained sociologist 
usually sees no difficulty in the matter — the stock answer is that 
“Society is for man, not man for society.”” But this particular 
position is untenable, unless bolstered by qualification. An exact 
understanding of the relative positions of the person and of society 
is essential; and exact understanding is notably lacking in the valuable 
but vague platitude just quoted. 

Admittedly a part of philosophy, rather than of sociology proper, 
solution of the ‘‘dilemma’’ is absolutely necessary to the orientation 
of sociology as a science, and social work as an art. It has important 
bearing also upon the question of a ‘‘Christian’’ or a ‘‘sacred”’ soci- 
ology. Case work, group work, secular sociology, and the “‘theo- 
logical interrelationship of men’”’ can be synthesized only if we can 
determine definitely what man is, and why society is. This paper, 
of course, makes no pretense to a definitive solution, or synthesis. 
The elements of the question are clear enough and have been for 
centuries; the synthesis must await a fuller treatment. It is an at- 
tempt, however, to block out the problem, to establish the general 
outlines which a solution must fill in. 

Man is, of course, a rational animal — a person. But, possibly 
before he was recognized specifically as a rational animal, he was 
classified as a social animal. And there are the elements of con- 
flict. Neither of these definitions can be impugned, of course. Leo 
XIII, to cite but one authority and example, has pointed out that 
“‘Man’s natural instinct moves him to live in civil society, for he 
cannot, if dwelling apart, provide himself with the necessary re- 
quirements of life, not procure the means of developing his mental 
and moral faculties. Hence, it is definitely ordained that he should 
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lead his life — be it family, social, or civil — with his fellowmen, 
amongst whom alone his several wants can be adequately satisfied.” * 

It must be noted here, that, as Dr. Franz Mueller pointed out,? 
man’s societies are based, not only upon material exigencies, but 
upon some deeper part of his nature, upon his need to “develop his 
mental and moral faculties’’ among other things. 

This social nature imposes upon man obvious restraints. Com- 
pletely apart from any injunction to “‘love his brother’’ he is held 
by the very intrinsic necessities of social life to curb and crop his 
own rights so that society may exist. Any exaggerated egoism is 
universally recognized and usually ‘‘punished’’ by various social 
sanctions, as a menace to society. 

And in any rational concept of society man is held to more than 
this strict minimum requirement of non-interference. He must pro- 
mote the common welfare by every means in his power — he must 
“direct his rights and their exercise not only to the negative ideal 
of non-interference in the rights of others but to the positive con- 
cept of the common good.’’ Should this promotion of the common 
welfare demand sacrifice on his part, he is held to that sacrifice as 
toa duty. The perfect society, the society where the welfare of all 
is the duty of every one, is the Church. The Church, of course, 
has for its end the supreme good; nevertheless if we accept with 
Maritain, the classification of social welfare as a “‘bonum honestum”’ 
as an “‘infravalent end,’’ we must accept also the conclusion that 
we are bound to work for the welfare of the social organism quite 
as we work for the ultimate good. 

These requirements are placed upon man because he is subordi- 
nate to society. Ass a social animal, he is a “‘part’” — no more, no 
less — and the part is by its nature less than and subordinated to the 
whole.® 

On the other hand, man again as a rational animal, is a person 
— an individual substance of rational nature. And considered as 
a person — a substance because self-existing, an individual, because 
he is a whole in himself, a “micro-cosmos,” a “‘part’’ of nothing 
— considered as a person, we say, man is above society.* 


*Leo XIII, Encyclical Immortale Dei. 

* AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 141-146. 

°Cf. Jacques Maritain, “True Humanism,” Charles Scribners & Sons, 
1938, pp. 1038-104; “The whole theory of individuation shows that for St. 
Thomas the individual as such is a part....” ; 

‘Ibid. “...On the other hand ... the idea of personality as such 
bespeaks the independence of a whole. It alone, in common with the notion 
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The Collectivist has seized upon the social nature of man, and 
submerged his personality; or even worse, vested personality in the 
state or in society, granting it to man only insofar as he participates 
in the state or society. This is, in effect, to make of the hermit or 
the recluse a pure animal, without rights; and is obviously ridiculous. 
The individualist, on the other hand, has gone to the other extreme; 
made man supreme not only as a person, but as a social animal — 
“‘man’s intellect is the sole judge of truth, man’s will is the sole 
judge and arbiter of the good.’’ And not only the collective judg- 
ments and volitions of men, but the individual judgment, the mind 
and the will of the individual are the court of last resort in all 
things. Society has suffered untold evil from this concept, and will 
suffer more before it is uprooted. Sociology to date has been for 
the most part based upon it; only in the Catholic camp has there 
been any consistent recognition of this error and its opposite, any 
refusal to prevent this tearing apart of man’s nature, this destruc- 
tion of his being. 

But even the Catholic school has not always recognized the 
necessary synthesis of these two concepts; even here, there are notice- 
able tendencies toward one or another of these stands. Man as a 
social animal must subordinate his rights to society; man as a per- 
sonality (not as an individual — see the distinction in Maritain’s 
“Scholasticism and Politics,’’ Chapter III)° must enjoy access un- 
impeded to his end; his rights are inalienable. ‘‘Man as a person 
is supreme in the world; society may quite literally go to hell; man 
has no obligation to risk his own ends by endeavoring to save it by 
other than means which are true and good, means calculated to 
bring him to his own heavenly end.” 

Only the Church, or the Church’s philosophers, can reconcile 
and synthesize these concepts. Aquinas declares that ‘‘the thing in 
which man excels is given him by God that he may profit others 
thereby.”’* God's gifts to the individual, like wealth, are not for 
individual profit or use, but for the public service; talents are given 
into stewardship, not ownership. Man is bound to apply them to 
the service of others, and has himself no choice in the matter. 
of an object of knowledge, denotes a term which, though making one with 
something else, in no way implies the réle of a part.” 

* Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics. Macmillan Co., 1940, 
pp. 58-59. There is nothing new in this distinction; it is indeed a classical 
distinction, belonging to the intellectual heritage of humanity.... This 
distinction is fundamental in the doctrine of St. Thomas. The sociological 


problems of our days ... have bestowed upon it a fresh actuality.” 
*Summa Theologica, II, II, Q. 131, Art. I. 
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But ‘“The things that are of human right cannot derogate from 
human right or divine right.’”’? Society, set up by men, cannot in- 
terfere with human rights, because man’s rights are immune from 
human interference, and even, in a sense, from divine interference. 

Here again, it would seem, is a restatement of the same dilemma. 
But not so. Let us consider — in the first place, society is necessary 
for the individual person — for only through society can the person 
develop. Man cannot, “if dwelling apart . . . procure the means of 
developing his mental and moral faculties.’’ So that it would be no 
exaggeration to say that, as men make society, so society makes men. 

Again, society, as previously pointed out, is a means to an end. 
It is through society that man attains, not only material comfort, but 
spiritual salvation. Men fell as one with the sin of Adam. They 
were redeemed as one — as a Mystical Body, a perfect society — by 
the death of Christ. Man is a social animal because society affords 
the only opportunity of realizing his peculiar form of being — his 
human personality; and because it is only through society that he 
can attain any of his legitimate ends, material or spiritual. 

“In summation, then, man is bound to live in and work for the 
good of society because society is the means through which he is to 
attain to his personal and supra-social end. 

“‘Man is for society, in the sense that by living for society, he is 
enabled to perfect the means for attainment of his own individual end. 
Which means that ultimately and definitely, society is for man.”’ 

It is in the light of this principle that social work and sociology 
alike come into their own. Every sociologist, even though he con- 
cern himself only with the most coldly statistical surveys of society, 
has a norm, explicit or otherwise, with which he compares things 
as they are. No sociologist can resist an occasional implication to the 
effect that things should be bettered; and the Catholic sociologist must 
work toward the betterment of conditions. 

Now this implication and this duty to work for the good are 
based alike on some concept of the nature of society and the relation 
of man to society, necessarily. It is not fanciful to declare that their 
efforts will be at best misled, and at worst frustrated by failure to 
grasp the true nature and relationship of men and society. 

Once the idea, the interrelationship has been understood, there 
will be no more of such aberrations as one recent attempt to estab- 
lish separate ‘‘philosophies’’ of group work and case work. There 


*Ibid., Q. 66, Art. 7. 
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will be fewer revolts against case work and group work by weary 
workers who canot see what they are doing for society; and less of 
the unrest that afflicts sociologists who cannot understand or ‘‘feel’’ 
any justification for their own unending concern with statistics, with 
lifeless abstractions, while people are suffering. 

The social worker contributes to man and to society, by rehabili- 
tating the individval and adjusting him to his environment; the 
sociologist, by his investigations, his concern with theory, not only 
lends practical aid to the social worker in the way of technique, but 
an even more valuable service by discovering the needs of the com- 
munity, the flaws in human associations, and by drawing up the 
large plans — the strategy of social attack — which the social work- 
er assists with her tactics. 

Individualism and humanitarianism have no place in a social 
science thus properly orientated. Work for the good of the individ- 
ual person, work for the good of society, and work for the greater 
glory of God are equated. 

In another field also, the principle lessens the temptation to 
schism which threatens our ranks. Superficial commentators on the 
work of Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey sneer at the ‘‘faith’’ of his superficial 
adherents and imitators, and vice versa. The proponents of a 
specious ‘‘faith’’ look down upon the ‘“‘scientific’’ sociologists, toil- 
ing with their abstractions, and their ‘‘trivialities’’; the scientific 
social scientists consider as complete unrealists these ‘‘dilettantes’’ who 
fare forth into a cruel world armed with nothing more than a nebu- 
lous faith, and a non-existent technique.® 

Obviously, neither of these attitudes is right. The ‘‘Sacred so- 
ciology’’ as defined by Dr. Furfey, and proposed by Dr. Franz Muel- 
ler, is of course the ultimate in sociology. Even if the matter is ap- 
proached individualistically, God knows that no one needs faith more 
than the social worker and the social scientist . . . and if society is 
regarded as a whole, ‘‘historically and existentially,’’ it becomes ob- 
vious that nothing less than complete faith and abounding grace can 
affect it. 

*It must be understood here that those who practice the exercise of 
faith and charity as Dr. Furfey would have them do — or as Dr. Furfey 
does himself — are immune from this criticism. It is directed, and justly, 
against those who content themselves with preaching what they have no 
intention of practicing — who use the doctrine, in some cases, only as a 
means of avoiding the study, the labor, which the study of social theory 


and the practice of the techniques and the virtues of the social worker | 
would involve for them. 
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But grace presupposes nature, and faith presupposes knowledge. 
Inspirations can come to a sociologist as well as to anyone else, of 
course; but the simpler way, the human way, is to accept the means 
that are at hand, to study, to accept the findings of investigative soci- 
ology, evaluate the theories of constructive sociology, and trust to 
grace and faith to complement this natural knowledge and direct its 
application. Secular sociology is subordinated to sacred, as a pillar 
is subordinated to a cathedral — it is a part, an inferior part, but a 
necessary part. Until saint and social worker become co-terminous 
titles, saints and social workers would do well to cooperate, secure in 
the knowledge that the good of society involves the good of the 
individual, and that both are directed, willy-nilly, to the glory 
of God. 
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1940 Research Census of Members 
of the American Catholic Sociological Society” 


MARGUERITE REUSS 


The research interests of the 1940 members of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society are listed below. For uniformity and 
ease of reference the research projects are grouped according to the 
classification of the American Sociological Society. Whenever pos- 
sible, the author’s own classification is used. The projects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by name of author. Because of other indices, 
publications are not included this year. 


Social Psychology 


1. Organized Recreation among College Students. Sister Anne 
Burns, College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

2. Adolescent Girls. Sister M. Knoebber, O.S.B., Mt. St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 

3. Regulated Freedom in Boys’ Institution (orphans). Walter 
L. Willigan, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York. 


History of Sociology 


4. History of Social Thought. Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

5. Social Thought of the Early Church, 30-180 A.D. Idem. 

6. Sociology, Yesterday and Today. C. S. Mihanovich, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

7. Naturalism and the Pioneers of American Sociology. Rev. 
Wm. T. O'Connor, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

8. History of Sociology. Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Theory of Sociology 


9. Systematic Sociology. C. S. Mihanovich, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. 
* Editor’s note: Copies of the 1938 and 1939 Census report may be 


had by writing to Miss Marguerite Reuss, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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10. Sociology by L. von Wiese, edited and prefaced, accepted for 
publication by O. Priest, New York. Franz Mueller, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

11. Sociology of Knowledge, its Scope and Place, accepted for 
publication in Social Science, Pi Gamma Mu Quarterly. Idem. 


Methods of Research 

12. Methods of Research. Grace M. Jaffe, Barat College, — 
Forest, Illinois. 

13. Methods of Research. Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Social Statistics 

14. A Study of Adoption in Several Indiana Counties, 1934- 
1939 (participating with Indiana and DePauw Universities). F. 
T. Flynn, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

15. Social Statistics. J. W. McGowan, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

16. Parish Census Project. Walter L. Willigan, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, New York. 


Social Biology 
Sociology and Psychiatry 
17. Man and Large-Scale Production in the Automobile Indus- 
try. Sister M. Edward, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
Human Ecology 
18. Ecology and Incidence of Mental Disease in Milwaukee 
County, 1925-1938. Marguerite Reuss, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Rural Sociology 


19. Relationship between Tenancy and Church Membership in 
Some Iowa Rural Parishes. Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti, Granger, Iowa. 


Educational Sociology 
20. Content and Sequence of College Courses. F. W. Grose, 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 
21. Integration in the Division of Social Sciences Through the 
Introduction of Comprehensive Examinations for Honors. Arthur 
Murphy, St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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22. The Maladjusted School Child. Raymond Nogar, 344 
Liberty Court, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

23. Courses on Race Relations in Catholic Colleges. Mary Eliz- 
abeth Walsh, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

24. Understanding of the Use of Commercial Credit by the 
Individual as a Phase of Mass Education. Frank N. Wheelan, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

25. The Major Social Cycles and Their Causes (unit for high 
school pupils). Idem. 

26. More Fruits from the Papal Encyclicals (on using the En- 
cyclicals more effectively in Education). Idem. 

27. Relationships between Teacher-Training and the Duties 
and Qualifications of Social Workers. Idem. 


Community Problems 


28. Racial Problems, the Negro. Sister Ann Joachim, O.P., 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan. 

29. Charitable Institutions. Jdem. 

30. Private Hospital Law. Idem. 

31. Community Problems. J. W. McGowan, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Sociology and Social Work 


32. Volunteer Work and the Undergraduate. Sister M. Henry, 
O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

33. Sociology and Social Work. Laurence Brown, Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

34. Sociology and Social Work. A. J. Kress, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

35: Personnel in the Fields of Sociology and Social Work. 
Sister Mary, Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan. 

36. The Social Worker's Community. Idem. 

37. Supernatural Social Work (Principles used by modern 
Saints and Beati in the Treatment of the Poor). Mary Elizabeth 
Walsh, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The Family 


38. Population Trends, Influence in the Catholic Family. Sis- 
ter Mary, Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan. 
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39. Investigation of Family Composition of 100 College Fresh- 
men: Comparison with the Composition of Their Parents’ Families. 
Sister M. St. Leonard, B.V.M., Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

40. Readings on the Family. Marguerite Reuss. Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

41. The Family (in Catholic Family Monhtly). Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

42. A Study of the Mental Status of the College of Notre Dame 
Alumnae. Margaret M. Toole, College of N. D. of Maryland, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


Sociology of Religion 


43. Sociology of Religion. Rev. N. J. Langenfeld, Fordham 
University, New York, New York. 


Criminology 


44. Juvenile Delinquency in Catholic Homes in Duluth, Min- 
nesota, 1934-1939. Sister Celestine, O.S.B., College of St. Scholas- 
tica, Duluth, Minnesota. 

45. The Unmarried Mother in St. Louis County, 1938-1940. 
Idem. 

46. Diagnostic Clinic and Intake Service of Cook County Ju- 
_venile Court. Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

47. The Treatment of the Woman Offender. Idem. 

48. Probation and Parole. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

49. Criminology. J. W. McGowan, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

50. An Exhaustive Study of a Prison Population. Rev. Eligius 
Weir, O.F.M., College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. 

51. A Scientific Approach to Constructive Work in the Prisons 
as a Preparatory Step toward Effecting Rehabilitation of Prisoners 
by Means of Religious Training. IJdem. 

52. Arbitrary Use of Authority by Trial Judges in 1184 De- 
terminate Sentence Cases. Idem. 

53. Conflicts in the Classification of Persons Sentenced as Ha- 
bitual Criminals. Idem. 

54. Analysis of Criminal Laws in the United States and Dis- 
tributive Justice. Idem. 
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55. State Parole Systems and the Administration of Parole. 
Idem. 

56. Criminology and Penology. Idem. 

57. Juvenile Delinquency. Walter L. Willigan, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, New York. 


Political Sociology 


58. Worker’s Education, Formation in Concordance with the 
Needs of National Defense. Theodore Brauer, 2126 Robleyn Ave., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Immigration 


59. Ukrainian Organizations in the United States. Stephen W. 
Mamchur, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Christian Social Principles 


60. Christian Social Principles Test for College Students. Sis- 
ter Anne Burns and Sister Brigid, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

61. Social Thought of Central-Verein, 1855-1914. Sister M. 
Liguori, 1033 Newton St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

62. The Individual, the Community, and the Trinity. Franz 
Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

63. Heinrich Pesch and Christian Solidarism. Idem. 

64. Christian Social Principles. Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 

65. Social Economics. Rev. Thomas Divine, S.J., Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

66. Economics in the United States since 1920. Rev. E. B. 
Goodwin, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

67. Readings on the Cooperative Movement (in press). A. J. 
Kress, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

68. Industrial Decentralization (to be published by Catholic 
Central-Verein of America). Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

69. The Antigonish Movement; Its Method and Meaning. Rev. 
Martin E. Schirber, O.S.B., St. John’s University, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. 

70. Social Economics. Thomas J. Stamm, S.J., University of 
Detroit High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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71. Social Economics. Thomas Wiley, College of St. Teresa, 
Wiona, Minnesota. 


Social Anthropology 


72. History and Migrations in Ancient America. Sister I. 
Marie, S. I. W., 11127 St. Claire Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

73. The Social Life of Primitive Man (to be published by the 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Missouri). Rev. S. A. Sieber, 
S.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois, and Franz 
Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Juvenile Delinquency and The Catholic Home: 


A Study of Juvenile Court Records in Duluth 
During the Years 1934—1939 Inclusively 


SISTER CELESTINE 


Project and Plan 


The project decided upon was a study of the juvenile delinquency 
situation in Catholic homes in the city of Duluth during the years 
1934 to 1939 inclusively, with special reference to constructive and 
destructive agencies and activities within the city and the home. 

The survey of delinquency was limited to Catholic homes for the 
purpose of discovering, if possible, those particular influences and 
tendencies in the juvenile delinquency problem which led to the anti- 
social conduct of Catholic children. As the boys and girls to be 
studied were baptized and belonged, presumably, to Catholic homes, 
special interest centered on the uncovering of those unfortunate ele- 
ments which had offset the religious and moral training gained either 
in church, school, or home and which had finally influenced the child 
to acts of lawlessness. 

Was the home from which the delinquent came a truly Catholic 
home? Was he the child of a mixed marriage? Did the parents live 
together and cooperate in his proper training and support, or had 
death, divorce, or separation divided the house and left the child in a 
broken home? Did the parents observe the laws of the Church? 
Were the parents interested in their children’s well-being? Was their 
home in a neighborhood characterized by disorganization? Were the 
parents of low mentality? Did the church, the school, or other 
character-building agencies play a part in the life of the child? These 
are a few of the questions which were of interest to us in this study 
of Catholic children who have gone astray. 

The first step in my plan of study called for a transcription from 
the Juvenile Court records of certain pertinent data. It was obvious 
from the outset that most of the material to be copied could be readi- 
ly grouped under familiar headings and sub-headings which might 
later be used as titles to chapters or sections. This method of pro- 
cedure seemed advantageous, as it would help to clarify and simplify 
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the organization of analyzed data. I refer to such captions as the 
following: 


I. Name and Age of Delinquent 
(a) Number in each group 
(b) Number for each year 
II. Organization and Description of Delinquent’s Family 
(a) Religion 
(b) Poverty 
(c) The Broken Home 
(d) Size of Family 
(e) Home situations described 
III. Physical Condition of Home 
IV. Birthplace of Delinquent 
V. Birthplace of parents 
VI. Constructive Agencies 
(a) Schools 
(b) Clubs 
(c) Social Agencies 
VII. Types of Offense 
VIII. Recidivism and Harmful Habits 
IX. Delinquency Areas 
X. Disposition of Cases by the Court 
XI. Treatment 
XII. Summary and Conclusions 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the data, however, it seems 
best to devote some space to the definition of terms and to a descrip- 
tion of Juvenile Court Record material, both of which elements will 
enter largely into our treatment of the subject. 

Juvenile Delinquency: What is meant by Juvenile Delinquency? 
Whom does the sociologist regard as delinquent? Whom does he 
consider juvenile? Since these and similar questions are found fre- 
quently in the literature which deals with this subject, one is not 
surprised to find that a number of different definitions have been for- 
mulated for the concept, delinquency. As the delinquency analyzed 
in this limited survey, however, is taken from the records of the St. 
Louis County Juvenile Court and Probation Office, I deem it advis- 
able to cite the legal definition used by the Juvenile Court authorities 
and found in the 1935 Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota Re- 
lating to Children. It reads as follows: ‘‘The term ‘delinquent child’ 
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shall mean a child who violates any law of this state or any city or 
village ordinance; or who is habitually truant or incorrigible; or who 
knowingly associates with vicious or immoral persons; or who with- 
out just cause and without the consent of his parents, guardian or 
other custodian absents himself from his home or place of abode; or 
who knowingly visits any place which exists, or where his presence 
is permitted, in violation of law; or who habitually uses obscene, 
profane, or indecent language; or who is guilty of lewd or immoral 
conduct involving another person.’’? 

Juvenile Delinquency — Source Data: Each complete rec- 
ord preserved in the Juvenile Court files consists of a rather full state- 
ment on the child’s delinquency history, past and present, in accord- 
ance with the reports made by the child, the complainants, and the 
police, and of the investigations of the Probation Officer, or his Depu- 
ty. The front page of each record is called the ‘‘face sheet."” On this 
sheet one finds a description of the one offense for which the child was 
brought before the Juvenile Court authorities. It also includes such 
valuable information as the child’s age, his grade in school, his habits, 
his physical and mental condition, a rather brief history of his family 
together with the disposition of his case by the court, or the Proba- 
tion Officer. 

In our survey we found in many instances that the detailed record 
included a number of antisocial acts allegedly committed by the 
particular child, but on which he was not obliged to appear before 
Juvenile Court authorities. We took no pains to analyze those light- 
er offenses but confined our study, for the most part, to those more 
serious delinquencies which warranted settlement either by the Juve- 
nile Court Judge or by the Probation Officer. But even after such 
elimination had been effected, the number of offenses committed is 
greater than the number of delinquents, because many of the latter 
are repeaters during the period under study. Hence, in order to avoid 
confusion, I shall use the term ‘‘case’’ for a delinquency rather than 
for a delinquent. In all, there were 246 delinquents during the term 
1934 to 1939, whereas there were 302 cases. 

The ages for which the Juvenile Court has jurisdiction are the 
years from seven to seventeen, inclusively. As the records, however, 
contained the histories of a few boys and girls who had just reached 
eighteen years, I included them in my study. The Juvenile Court 
had, evidently, continued its interest in them. 


*Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota Relating to Children, 1935, 
p. 96. 
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According to the Annual Reports of the Probation Officer of St. 
Louis County for the term of six years covering 1934-1939, inclu- 
sively, 818 children in all were brought before the Juvenile Court. 
This number included Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish boys and 
girls. Five hundred and twelve boys of Protestant and Jewish par- 
entage and two hundred and forty-six boys and girls of Catholic 
parentage were before the Court authorities during that period. 

I believe that most students in this field would agree that Duluth 
has a rather low delinquency rate. For this enviable record much 
credit is given to Duluth’s character-building agencies which have 
succeeded in attracting many of our young people. The four agencies 
which are supported in part by the Community Fund and which 
have enrolled 7,689 boys and girls, are the Girl Scouts, and Boy 
Scouts, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 

In fairness to all concerned it should be said, however, that the 
number of delinquents given by the Court records is considerably 
lower than the actual number of delinquents during the term named. 
The citizens of Duluth know that several rather serious delinquent 
acts were perpetrated by the sons of wealthy men residing in the East 
section of Duluth during the past few years. No history of these 
depredations can be found in the files of the Juvenile Court office. 
Just what happened to keep these boys from appearing before Juve- 
nile Court authorities is a matter of conjecture. 

Organization and description of Delinquents’ Families: 116 or 
47.1% of the delinquents came from homes where parents are both 
Catholic; 28 or 11.4%, from homes where there is a stepparent; 
47 or 19.1%, from homes where parents were divorced; 17 or 6.9%, 
from homes where there was excessive alcoholism; 18 or 7.3%, from 
homes where the father had deserted; 40 or 16.2%, from homes 
where the father was dead; 23 or 9.3%, from homes where the 
mother was dead; 21 or 8.5% from homes where the father was on 
W.P.A. work; 13 or 5.3%, from homes where the father was un- 
employed; 3, from homes where the mother was in an insane asylum; 
4, from homes where the father was in an insane asylum; 143 or 
58% of all delinquennts came from homes where there was inade- 
quate income. 

Religion: According to the above data, 47.1% of the delinquents 
came from homes where parents are both Catholic, and 19.1% came 
from homes where parents had contracted a mixed marriage. These 
data naturally cause one to consider the influence of the religion factor 
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in preventing crime, or delinquency. To date there is, however, no 
specific evidence to prove the effect of religion on delinquency. A 
few students have been interested in showing the relationship between 
membership in churches and crime rates. John R. Miner in his 
work, ‘‘Church Membership and Commitments to Prison’’ claims 
that persons who have membership in churches are committed to 
prison slightly less than persons who are not members, but the re- 
lationship is not very consistent. He concludes by saying, “There 
is little evidence in these data that churches play any large part in 
the prevention of crime.’’? Probably this statement applies equally 
to juvenile delinquency. 

In studies on Delinquency and Crime the rates for those who 
claim to belong to the Catholic Church are often very high. In 
prisons which record religious affiliations, Catholics and Baptists seem 
far to outnumber those belonging to other religious denominations. 
In this connection it is illuminating to read the book, “Crime and 
Religion’ by Rev. Leo Kalmer, O.F.M., and the Rev. Eligius Weir, 
O.F.M., chaplains of Joliet Prison, Illinois. They state that 75% 
of those who claimed to be Catholic had never been baptized in any 
religion. Their studies disclose the fact that 80.29% of those who 
really were Catholic on entering the penitentiary had not made their 
Easter duty.* It must be remembered, too, that Catholic residents 
of the United States have a rather large concentration in cities, in 
recent immigrant groups, and in the economically deprived classes. 
All these indices rank high in delinquency and crime statistics. 

Forty-seven of the 246 delinquents in our survey belong to fam- 
ilies in which the parents had contracted mixed marriages. More- 
over, in reading descriptions of these families as given in the Juvenile 
Court records, we came quite frequently upon statements like the 
following: ““The father spends a lot of time at the St. Louis County 
Work Farm because of family fights’; ‘‘there was continual quarrel- 
ing in the home... the father finally deserted.”” In fact, many of 
the divorces and desertions mentioned in the reports occurred in 
homes of delinquents whose parents held different religious beliefs. 

The children of mixed marriages are more apt to live in an at- 
mosphere of religious strife than children whose parents are of the 
same religious belief. They may hear the faith ridiculed; see the 


*John R. Miner, “Church Membership and Commitment to Prisons,” 
Human Biol., 3:429-436, September, 1931. 

*Leo Kalmer, O.F.M., and Eligius Weir, O.F.M., Crime and Religion, 
p. 23. 
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utter indifference of one parent and the increasing neglect of the other 
in matters pertaining to the practices of religion. As a consequence, 
such potent influences for character building as prayer, the attendance 
at Holy Mass, the frequent reception of the Sacraments, and the read- 
ing of Catholic literature become negligible factors in their lives. 


Of course, no one can deny that dissensions and difficulties arise 
in homes where both parents are Catholics, and that boys and girls 
from such homes are often listed as juvenile delinquents. I am con- 
vinced, however, that in families where Catholic parents live up to 
the teachings of the Church regarding their own religious and moral 
obligations, where they themselves are pious and God-fearing, anti- 
social conduct on the part of the children will occur but seldom. 


Poverty: A second factor of great importance among causations 
of delinquency is poverty. Gillin defines poverty as ‘‘that condition 
in which a person, either because of inadequate income or unwise ex- 
penditure, does not maintain a standard of living high enough to 
provide for his physical or mental efficiency and to enable him and 
his natural dependents to function usefully according to the standards 
of the society of which they are members.’’* This definition throws 
some light on what we ordinarily mean when we speak of people’s 
being ‘‘poor,’’ or in a condition of “‘poverty,’’ or “‘extremely poor.”’ 
The records from which we copied material make frequent use of 
these terms, but no attempt was made to define them. 

Poverty, especially in the modern city, is associated with segre- 
gation in slum areas or at least in low-rent sections where people 
are isolated from many of the cultural influences and where tempta- 
tions to antisocial conduct on the part of children are numerous. 
Ordinarily, the concomitants of poverty are small income, low social 
status, bad housing conditions, often accompanied by overcrowding, 
lack of medical help, lack of sanitation, and lack of attractive com- 
munity institutions. Where poverty is found one often meets with 
ignorance and illiteracy as accompanying factors. This is especially 
true among the foreign-born. Parents often fail to recognize that the 
life of today demands different treatment of the child than did the 
conditions of their own youth. What may have been considered a 
harmless activity in those days is now regarded as antisocial, and re- 
sults at times in the child’s gaining an unenviable court record. 

Stealing is a common outcome of the failure of parents to provide 
the child with a little spending money. Many boys begin careers of 


*John Lewis Gillin, Poverty and Dependency, p. 22. 
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crime through stealing coal from the railroad yards in order to secure 
by its sale small sums to purchase chocolate bars or cheap tickets to 
a show. 

Too often it appears that poverty in the home and the antisocial 
acts of the child are both associated with alcoholism on the part of 
one or both of the parents. There are excessive alcoholism in 17 of 
the families analyzed in our study. 

It is of frequent occurrence likewise that, in homes where the 
father’s income is insufficient, the mother tries to supplement his slen- 
der earnings by working outside the home. She is thus obliged to 
absent herself from home during the greater part of the children’s 
waking hours, leaving them during this time to their own devices. 

Breckenridge and Abbott, in their study of delinquency in Chicago, 
found that 44.7% of delinquents came from homes that were very 
poor and 34.3% came from homes that were poor, a total of 
79.0%.° In our survey of Catholic delinquents in Duluth, we found 
that 58% of the delinquents came from homes in which there was 
inadequate income. In fact, according to recorded statements, 19 or 
8.23% of these families were “extremely poor.’ Several families 
who had not received relief of any kind seemed to suffer real need. 
Only two families of the 231 owned their own homes. 


21 fathers of families were doing W.P.A. work. 

2 mothers of families were doing W.P.A. work. 

13 families were on direct relief. 

6 families got Mothers’ Allowance money. 

6 families had been helped in various ways by 
The Catholic Charities. 

1 family had often received help from the 
Board of Poor Commission. 


The Broken Home: Facts pertaining to home conditions have 
always been listed as very important data in the study of causations 
of delinquency. In this survey we were very anxious to get some 
light on those subtler features of family life which all students of 
child welfare stress as formative influences in the lives of children. 
I refer to such essentials as parental attitudes, methods of discipline, 
or the emotional relationships between parents and children. Un- 
fortunately, however, our records are not rich in this type of data; 


°S. P. Breckenridge and E. Abbot, The Delinquent Child and the 
Home, pp. 70-72. 
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so we had to content ourselves with analyzing the more objective 
features of family life. 

The home, broken by death, desertion, divorce, or separation has 
been considered an important reason for delinquency of the chil- 
dren. It is needless to say that in most instances, this type of home 
lacks the stabilizing factors needed to mould normal habits of be- 
havior. It appears that older delinquent boys and girls come less 
often than younger ones from the broken home, and that a large 
number of delinquents, both boys and girls, are reported from homes 
in which the surviving parent is the mother. 

The report of the Federal Children’s Bureau on juvenile courts 
for 1931 showed that 53% of the delinquent girls and 37% of the 
delinquent boys were from broken homes.® That those figures be 
of value, it is necessary to compare them with similar percentages for 
non-delinquent children of the general population. E. H. Shideler 
in his ‘‘Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the U. S.”’ 
estimates that 25% of the children of the United States were raised 
in broken homes and that the ratio of broken homes among delin- 
quents and the general child population is about two to one.’ 

Margaret Hodgkiss in her Chicago study entitled, ‘“The Influence 
of Broken Homes and Working Mothers,”’ claims that 66.8% of the 
delinquent girls and 44.8% of the non-delinquent girls are from this 
type of home.* Certain writers in this field give less weight to the 
broken home element in the causation of delinquency. Shaw and 
McKay, for example, in ‘‘Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency” 
state that, when delinquent boys are compared with equal numbers 
of non-delinquent boys of the same age and national composition, 
42.5% of the delinquents come from broken homes and 36.1% of 
the non-delinquents. So they conclude that the broken home with- 
out a combination of other unfavorable elements does not have great 
effect in the production of antisocial behavior.’ 

It is true, indeed, that in practically all broken homes analyzed 
in this survey, there were present other unfortunate conditions, any 


° Federal Children’s Bureau on Juvenile Courts for 1931. 

‘E. H. Shideler, “Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in 
the United States,” Jour. Crim. Law and Criminology, January, 1918, Vol. 
8, pp. 717-718. 

* Margaret Hodgkiss, “The Influence of Broken Homes and Working 
Mothers,” Smith Col. Stud. in Social Work, 3:259-274, March, 1933. 

* Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Social Factors in Juvenile 
Delinquency,” pp. 261-284, Nat. Com. on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, Vol. II, No. 18, 1981. 
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one of which might have been enough in itself to start a boy on a 
career of wrong-doing. I refer to such elements in the home as 
crowded housing; questionable characters coming frequently to the 
home; the mother’s inability to guide and discipline properly: the 
mother’s employment outside the home: one or other member of the 
family’s being immoral or alcoholic. 

The introduction of a stepparent into the home is often a matter 
of grave import to the child. The stepparent seldom becomes a satis- 
factory substitute for the natural parent. Many children in such sit- 
uations become definitely prejudiced against the newcomer who, in 
turn, retaliates by showing dislike or even cruelty toward the step- 
child. Children frequently react to this situation by leaving home 
at an age when they most need parental guidance. 

Analysis of our material shows that the stepparent situation was 
present in 28 or in 11.4% of the homes recorded in this survey. In 
but two instances did there appear to be harmonious relations between 
the children and the stepparent. 

Size of Family: Regarding the number of children in three fami- 
lies there was no information in the records, but the other families 
are, for the most part, quite large. In 95 or 41.1% of all families, 
each had more than five children and there were ten children in each 
of twelve families. 

It is often asserted that the child in the large family is more apt 
to become delinquent than the child in the small family. When 
discussing families from which inmates spring, the Gluecks say, ‘“The 
reformatory inmates are members of families appreciably larger than 
the average Massachusetts family.’’'® In line with this thought is 
that expressed by W. E. Blatz and E. A. Botts who claim that they 
have found tendencies for problem children to come in dispropor- 
tionate numbers from such families.‘' Whenever conclusions of this 
sort have been reached, however, the writers have invariably declared 
that the delinquency was due to poverty and to the immigrant stock 
of these families rather than to the size of the family. 


The ‘‘only child” is thought to be quite prone to delinquency. 
Those students who believe this to be true explain that this prone- 
ness is due to an overprotected home life and to too much solicitude 
on the part of parents. Through such early influences, adjustments 


* Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, T., 500 Criminal Careers, p. 122. 
“ Blatz, W. E. and Botts, E. A., “Behavior of Public School Children,” 
Pedagog. Sem. 24:556-582, December, 1927. 
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become more difficult for the child when he is forced to deal fairly 
with equals. There is, however, considerable disagreement on the 
above conclusion. To mention but a few, Cyril Burt’? and E. W. 
Bohannon,** in their studies, found an unusually large number of 
delinquents among “‘only children’’ whereas Goodenough and Leahy 
did not find disproportionate numbers among this class.'* 

The consideration of these divergent opinions causes us to hesi- 
tate in pronouncing any definite conclusion relative to the value of 
such influences as size of family, low income status, the broken home, 
etc., as they are found to exist in our group. Casual remarks, how- 
ever, gathered from descriptions of homes, family relationships, and 
neighborhoods seem to have important bearing on the causes of 
delinquency. Because of their possible significance, I have copied 
many of these remarks from the records. A few such remarks are: 

“The father is unemployed.’’ ‘““The father is a drunkard.’’ The 
father is out of work.’ mother is an immoral woman.” “‘She 
is a very bad mother. She encourages the boy in delinquency.” 

Comments on the physical condition of homes of delinquents as 
taken from records: 

home was filthy.’’ ‘‘It is a rather disorderly home.” ‘“The 


family own their home. It was very neat.’’ ‘“There was every 
evidence of poor, inefficient housekeeping.’”’ “‘It is an overcrowded 
home having low standards of morality.’’ ‘‘She is an extremely 


poor housekeeper. The place is dirty and disorderly.”’ 

Birthplace of Delinquents and Parents: There is no satisfactory 
evidence to show that the immigrant crime rate is out of proportion 
with the immigrant adult population. In fact, the indications are 
that immigrants are less prone to commit crime than are native 
Americans. The statistics show, however, that the American-born 
children of immigrants have a crime rate which exceeds that of the 
children of natives. When speaking of conditions in Boston in 1930, 
the Gluecks said: ‘“There is considerable incidence of foreign-born 
parentage among our juvenile delinquents; only one-fifth of the 
fathers have been born in America.’’'’ In their book ‘500 Criminal 


“Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, London, 1925, pp. 91-92. 

“E. W. Bohannon, “The Only Child in a Family,” Pedagog. Sem. 
5:475-496, January, 1898. 

“ Florence Goodenough and Alice Leahy, “The Effect of Certain Family 
Relationships Upon the Development of Personality.” Pedagog. Sem., 
34:69, March, 1927. 

“Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, T., 1000 Juvenile Delinquents, Their 
Treatment by Court and Clinic, p. 80. 
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Careers’’ the Gluecks say, “’. . . clearly our figures bear out the propo- 
sition that native-born sons of foreign-born parents contribute con- 
siderably more than their share to the criminal ranks. There are two 
and a half times (53% :229%) as many persons native-born of foreign 
or mixed parentage in our Reformatory group as are found in the 
general population.’’'® As the reports of many scientists are quite 
in accord with those of the Gluecks regarding the antisocial activities 
of many children of foreign-born parents, I was anxious to discover 
if immigrant parentage might have been a significant factor in the 
causation of delinquency in our Duluth group. Hence I made an 
investigation of the birth records of the delinquents and their parents. 
It was found that 44.6% of the fathers and 34.7% of the mothers 
were immigrants. 170 or 69.1% of the delinquents were born in 
Minnesota. 46 or 18.7% were born in towns and villages of our 
state, whereas but 6 were born in foreign countries. 

Schools. I found that the number of delinquents varies consid- 
erably with the school grade of the child, the greatest number ap- 
pearing between the fifth and eleventh grades, the seventh being the 
peak grade. I have made a comparison between the normal child’s 
grade and age that we may ascertain whether the delinquent child is 
retarded or not. The age divergence at the time of the child’s en- 
trance into the First Grade may be two or even three months. But 
using the Grade Age as we find it in our educational system today, 
83.4% of the delinquents in my survey were retarded one year or 
more in the school grades for their respective ages. In this reckoning 
I have omitted the 47 delinquents who were no longer in attendance 
at any school and also the twelve delinquent boys and girls who are 
in one or another Opportunity Room in the Public Schools of the 
city of Duluth. 

The high percentage of delinquents who are retarded in school 
days may be construed as an indication of rather serious defects in our 
school systems and curricula. 

Cyril Burt in ‘“The Young Delinquent’’ says that nearly seven 
per cent of his cases were due to the influence of an uncongenial 
school. I shall quote here what he thinks on this important subject 
as his description covers the situation quite adequately. ‘“The par- 
ticular form that the maladjustment takes differs greatly from one 
case to another, and it is the great weakness of most schools that they 
so seldom trouble to analyze the reasons for their failure. The child 


* Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, T., 500 Criminal Careers, p. 119. 
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himself will often confess that school is a place that he hates; yet why 
he hates it he is usually unable, or at any rate unwilling, to explain. 
His lessons may be uncongenial; his school fellows may be uncon- 
genial; or his masters may be uncongenial. The dull child in a class 
too high for him, the bright child in a class too low, the child of 
lively spirits disciplined with an almost military strictness, the big 
lazy fellow in a class of sharp but timid little youngsters, the boy 
with a special mechanical bent for which an academic curriculum can 
find no place, the girl with a peculiar disability in arithmetic who is 
forced day in and day out to attempt horrid and impossible sums, 
the weakling who from the poverty of his home or the peculiarity 
of his person becomes the butt for his more jocular companions, all 
are in a mood for grave or petty misconduct, ready to react against the 
vexation of their lot and to vent their half-realized grievances in 
cheating, spitefulness, bullying, running away, or even attempted 
suicide.”’ 

In Duluth an effective beginning has been made in the direction 
of securing greater interest in class work on the part of those chrono- 
logically overage in their respective classes. A program of instrumen- 
tal music has been introduced throughout the elementary, junior high 
and senior high schools of the city. Several classes have also begun 
in Trade Courses in our junior and senior high schools. 

The results of our analysis of the records of Catholic delinquents 
shows that sixty-seven or 27.2% of the delinquent group were at- 
tending Catholic schools when brought before the Juvenile Court. 
A fair percentage of the other delinquents had attended one or other 
parochial school in Duluth some time previous to the delinquency. 

Forty-seven or 19.1% of the delinquent boys and girls were not 
attending school when they had to appear the last time before Juve- 
nile Court authorities. Various reasons were assigned for their leav- 
ing school. The records report the following: 9 disliked school and 
had no interest in study; 12 left, to look for work as they needed 
clothes and money; 2 left to get married; 8 claimed that their clothes 
were unfit to wear to school; 2 left to go to the C.C. C. Camp; 4 
were expelled from school; 10 left at the age of sixteen. They had 
satisfied the requirements of the School Attendance Law and they 
thought that they should look for work as their parents were poor. 

Let us trust that the day is not far distant when our schools will 
be able to do more for the problem child, for the boy who dislikes to 


“Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, p. 174. 
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study, and for the boy who is heading for a delinquent career. [his 
may require greater stress upon the training and qualifications of 
teachers for dealing with child behavior problems. It may also 
require the employment of visiting teachers, or of social workers who 
have had psychiatric training. 

Mental Deficiency: Many eminent authorities have alleged that 
the most common of the psychological causes of delinquency is a 
defective mind. Dr. Goring in his book, ‘““The English Convict,” 
has affirmed that ‘“The one vital mental constitutional factor in the 
etiology of crime is defective intelligence.’’** Dr. Goddard of Vine- 
land claimed that 66% of the inmates of Newark Detention Home, 
New Jersey, are ‘‘distinctly feeble-minded.’’'® Dr. William Healy 
likewise has maintained that among personal characteristics of the 
offender, “‘mental deficiency forms the largest single cause of delin- 
quency.”’*° Dr. Cyril Burt, however, disagrees somewhat with the 
above conclusions. He claims that of the juvenile delinquents whom 
he tested with the Simon-Binet tests, only 8% were mentally defec- 
tive. In explaining this defectiveness he states that when ten years 
old, those children respond like normal children of about seven years. 
Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland, another eminent scholar in this field, does 
not agree with the conclusions of those who maintain that feeble- 
mindedness is the cause of a high percentage of delinquency.*? This 
disagreement among competent authorities may result from differences 
in the tests used for measuring intelligence or from the varying tech- 
niques employed in administering the tests. “There may be a lack 
of concurrence, too, on the interpretation of the concept, deficiency. 

In our study of 246 delinquents we found that 34 of those to 
whom intelligence tests had been given had intelligence quotients be- 
low 95. Of this number 21 children fell below 81 in I.Q. Thir- 
teen of the 21 mentioned here were attending one or other Oppor- 
tunity Room in the Public Schools of the City of Duluth. The rec- 
ords showed that 38 others were mentally retarded and 18 were com- 
mented on as ‘‘very slow in school.’’ There was no remark whatever 
on the mentality of 29 boys and girls of the delinquent group. So, 


* Goring, Charles, M.D., The English Convict, p. 268. 

* Goddard, Henry Herbert, Ph.D., Feeble-Mindedness, Its Causes and 
Consequences, p. 9. 

* Healy, Dr. William, The Individual Delinquent, p. 447. 

* Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, p. 286. 

*Sutherland, Dr. Edwin H., Principles of Criminology, Third Edi- 
tion, pp. 104-105. 
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90 or 36.3%, were backward or of retarded mentality, whereas there 
were but five who might be considered definitely feeble-minded. Our 
conclusions are not very satisfactory since the records are inadequate 
on the subject. 


Clubs and Constructive Agencies: Another theory for the origin 
of delinquency is that it is the response to a desire for adventure and 
is merely a recreational activity. Stealing by boys in areas of de- 
terioration has oftentimes no economic motive but is a form of play. 
Consequently in many communities efforts have been made to pro- 
vide recreational activities which would satisfy that longing for 
excitement which so often leads boys and girls to the commission 
of their antisocial acts. In many of our larger cities, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs have been established by settlement houses, churches, and other 
organizations as a means of occupying the leisure hours, particularly, 
of those adolescents who live in slum areas where recreational facili- 
ties are limited. Claims have been made that these clubs with their 
swimming pools, reading rooms, gymnasia, and games have reduced 
delinquency rates in areas where bad gangs had flourished and where 
delinquency rates had been high. A good illustration of what splen- 
did work some organizations have accomplished is given by Dr. Healy 
in the following statement regarding the South End of Boston: 

“This is a district in which there has been no marked change of 
population and in which police attitudes toward delinquency have 
not altered. In this district three main settlement houses have built 
up a preventive program, school people have co-operated and churches 
of several denominations have entered into the spirit of the project 
by organizing boys’ clubs and scout troops. The probation officer of 
long experience in this district states that the former tendency toward 
delinquent gang formation is practically overcome. Many of the 
more difficult cases which we ourselves were accustomed to study 
came from this part of the city, but we have noted a great decrease 
of these cases. Ten years ago this probation officer carried in this 
district a case load regularly of about eighty to ninety offenders, many 
of them serious. The number has gradually gone down until at the 
present time he has only twenty-two and asserts that none of them 
is what he would call a serious offender. Another proof of the value 
of this preventive program is shown by the fact that while there has 
been a special effort to draw in the younger potential delinquents, it 
was possible to hold their interest for years in a constructive program. 
Many of them now twenty-two or twenty-three years old continue 
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their club activities. The spirit has spread so that there is an over- 
whelming number of applicants at the various centers.’’ ** 

In our study of delinquency among Catholic children in Duluth 
we found that but 29 or 11.7% of all the group belonged to any such 
constructive agency. If the information contained in the records on 
this point be at all trustworthy, one is led to suspect that the Catholic 
churches and the parochial schools of this city have not developed the 
wonderful resources for community betterment which they command. 

Distribution of Ages and Sexes According to Offense Committed: 
The distribution of types of crimes as to age and sex was pretty much 
what one would expect. Seventy per cent of all the delinquency cases 
are charged against the four oldest age groups — ages 15, 16, 17, and 
18, whereas but 14 cases or 4.6% of all cases are charged against the 
four youngest age groups — ages 8, 9, 10, and 11. The number 
of cases increased from one for age 8 to a peak of 60 for age 17 and 
drops to 18 for age 18. The number of cases for ages 16 to 17 
would in all probability be much higher if the charge of truancy 
applied to these ages, but truancy is not illegal for those who are 
older than 16 years. 

In our group, stealing constituted 42.7% of the entire number 
of delinquencies. As ‘‘entering a building to steal’’ is equivalent to 
theft in most instances, the theft cases number in all 168, or 55.6% 
of the total number of cases. This figure does not include auto thefts 
nor the delinquency entitled, ‘‘trespassing on property.’’ This lat- 
ter offense, however, was generally committed for the purpose of dis- 
covering some article that might be carried off. Frequently, “‘tres- 
Passing on property’’ meant entering the railroad yards to pick up 
coal or scrap iron for the purpose of selling it later. 

Boys are guilty of 260 or 86.1% of all delinquency cases, where- 
as 13.9% of all cases were charged to delinquent girls. These latter 
were guilty of 56.5% of the incorrigibility cases, whereas the delin- 
quent boys had placed to their charge 43.5% of the ungovernable- 
ness offenses. Girls had committed 60% of the immorality cases 
whereas but 40% of the entire number of immorality cases were 
charged to the delinquent boys. 

Recidivism and harmful habits: Concerning ‘‘repeaters,’’ or re- 
cidivists,’’ 183 of our 246 delinquents appeared before the Juvenile 
Court authorities only once, and 63 were repeaters who committed 


*Dr. William Healy, “Prevention of Delinquency,” Jour. Crim. Law 
and Criminol., 24:74-77, May, 1983. 
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39.4% of all delinquent acts recorded against the entire group. Each 
of seven repeaters had been before the Juvenile Court authorities three 
times. The boy recidivists were responsible for 89.9% of all extra 
delinquencies by repeaters whereas girls were guilty of but 10.-% 
of such acts. The boy recidivists were guilty of theft in most in- 
stances whereas the girls who repeated delinquent acts were more often 
accused of incorrigibility than of any other offense. 


No doubt there are many factors and conditions involved in the 
phenomena of recidivism, even in a group as small as the one we are 
describing. The records make no definite comment on this subject, 
but it is but natural for us to surmise that for one reason or another 
our preventive measures are rather ineffectual. And we may rest as- 
sured that a persistence in antisocial attitudes, in recurrent suggestion 
from an unfavorable environment, in obsessive impulses toward delin- 
quency will end in criminalistic careers. For who can doubt that a 
big percentage of crime had its roots in tendencies established during 
the years of childhood or youth? This being so, a knowledge of the 
habits of the beginner in crime is quite significant in relation to the 
development and the curbing of his antisocial behavior. Indeed, in 
many instances evil habits must be corrected before there is any con- 
spicuous improvement in the general conduct of the boy or girl whose 
activities are causing suspicion. 


Among habits needing correction is that of excessive smoking. 
It is difficult to draw conclusions regarding the baneful influence of 
smoking since so many non-delinquent boys and girls are given to this 
habit. Healy and Bronner in their Boston Study of delinquents, 
however, found that 33% of the group studied smoked too much.”! 
In a follow-up study they found that 62% of the excessive smokers 
were failures. Our little survey points out that 75 or 34.7% of the 
delinquent boys and girls smoked considerably. The social worker 
who contacted those delinquents and visited their homes described 
their indulgence in this habit in such terms as, ‘excessive for their 
years,’ or ‘‘inveterate smoker.”’ 


The records in the St. Louis County Probation Office also re- 
veal the fact that 90 or 41.6% of the wrong-doers were out late at 
night. In fact several remained away from home on many occasions 
without the approval or permission of the parents until after mid- 
night. 


“Healy and Bronner, Delinquents and Criminals, p. 147. 
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Masturbation has often been enumerated among other harmful 
physical habits of delinquents. When indulged in, it often leads to 
the break-down of morale, thus becoming a causative factor in anti- 
social conduct. On the other hand, this habit has often been prac- 
ticed during childhood and youth without producing delinquency. 
In our Duluth study, if we may trust the records on this point, there 
were but three cases where masturbation was indulged in to any great 
degree. 

A considerable share of all delinquency among juveniles is a 
companionship affair. It may be that the companions were not so 
much to blame as the delinquent, yet one may safely conclude that in 
many instances if it had not been for the companions, the antisocial 
activities would not have been engaged in. Shaw and McKay dis- 
covered by a study of juvenile court records in Chicago that 88.2% 
of the boys had been engaged in delinquencies in company with 
others.** In our study we discovered that the number of delinquen- 
cies committed by groups of boys went as high as 132 or 43.7% of 
all the delinquency cases. In most instances it happened that one boy 
who had had previous delinquency experience induced the others to 
join him. 

A statement but seldom challenged is that truancy is the first 
step on the downward path. While it is true that several studies have 
indicated that delinquents were often truants, it does not follow that 
truants necessarily become seriously delinquent. In our study there 
were but 20 cases of inveterate truancy, or 6.6% of all cases studied. 
As I mentioned in an earlier paragraph, the truancy offense would 
have assumed greater proportions had the rate included the truancies 
of boys of 16 years and over. 

Delinquency Areas: It has been evident for many years that juve- 
nile delinquents were more numerous in some areas of our cities than 
in others. Shaw and his associates have reached the conclusion that 
delinquency rates are high near large industrial and commercial cen- 
ters of the city and decrease with the growing distance from the cen- 
ter. They claim likewise, that the sections which had high delin- 
quency rates in 1920 had high rates a decade earlier, although the 
population of the area had changed almost completely. In Chicago 
one such area was occupied by Swedes and Germans. Their children 
had engaged in numerous antisocial activities. Later, those families 


* Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Social Factors in Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Nat’l Com. on Law Obs. and Enf., Nos. 193-199. 
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moved away and their places were taken by Polish, Italian and other 
national groups, but the juvenile delinquency rates remained about 
the same.** So the foreign element in that section was not so much 
to blame for the delinquent activities as were some definitely un- 
favorable environmental conditions. 

An analysis of those sections which seem to produce a dispro- 
portionately large number of delinquents shows that the foreign- 
born predominate. The areas are marked by low rents, economic 
dependency, few play spaces, few institutions of a character-building 
kind, a low percentage of home-ownership, evident dilapidation in 
many old buildings, and often a proximity to railway tracks. 

In our Duluth survey of Catholic delinquents we have discovered 
likewise, that certain sections of the city of Duluth are conspicuous 
for having within their boundaries the homes of many delinquent 
boys and girls whereas other parts of the city have, in comparison, but 
few such homes. Areas of high delinquency rates are the following: 
(a) Industrial and Commercial Districts with adjoining areas, (b) 
Areas in Central Duluth, and (c) Areas outlying and sparsely 
settled. 

The natural query when one looks at this picture of youthful 
wrongdoing is what was done about it? What cure, or what preven- 
tive measures have been employed? Below, I have summed up the 
court’s disposition of several of these casés. 


Placed directly on probation ............ 54 cases or 17.8% 
Committed to the State Industrial School .. 32 cases or 10-—% 
Reprimanded and dismissed .............. 28 cases or 9.3% 
Committed to the St. Louis County Work Farm 28 cases or 9.3% 
Ordered to make restitution .............. 29 cases or 9.6% 


Summary and Conclusions: 1. A study of Catholic Delinquents 
in the City of Duluth covering years 1934-1939 inclusively. 2. 
There were 246 delinquents of which number 216 were boys and 
30 were girls. 3. There were 302 cases, or 302 delinquency acts of 
more serious character. 4. There were 63 repeaters in the group, 
of which number, 7 were girls and 56 were boys. 5. The 246 de- 
linquents came from 231 families. 6. Stealing was the leading crime 
for boys, whereas incorrigibility was the chief offense for girls. 7. 
The years 16 and 17 were peak years for both boys and girls. 8. 


“ Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas, pp. 11-21. 
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Boys committed offenses largely in connection with a group of boys 
of the same age. 9. Girl offenders associated for the most part with 
persons older than themselves. 10. The report of physical condition 
was inadequate. 31% of those reported show defect. 11. 28.5% 
of all delinquents were over 16 years. 12. 62.2% of all delinquency 
cases are charged against the three age groups — ages 15, 16, and 
17. 13. 27.1% of the delinquency cases were sent to institutions. 
14. 19.1% of the delinquents are from parents who had contracted 
mixed marriages. 15. 58% of the delinquents came from homes 
where there was inadequate income. 16. 44.3% of delinquents came 
from broken homes. 17. The number of delinquents known to con- 
structive agencies is very low. 18. 44.6% of the fathers of delin- 
quents, and 34.6% of the mothers were foreign-born. 19. In 53 
families or 23 % of all families, both father and mother were foreign- 
born. Of this group, 25 couples were born in Italy. 20. The child 
without two normal, intelligent, interested, cooperative parents is 
handicapped. 21. There are definite delinquency areas in Duluth. 
22. These areas are not where population is most dense, but where 
business is moving into residence sections. 23. A large percentage 
of homes in these areas are two-family residences. 24. Many of the 
houses are old, dilapidated, and in need of major repairs. 25. Very 
few of these families are affiliated with any constructive agencies. 
26. Outlying and sparsely settled areas have the highest delinquency 
rates, of the purely residential areas. 27. The general delinquency 
rate is quite low where there is a high percentage of home owners. 
28. One of the main objectives of this little study was the arriving 
at satisfactory answers to questions proposed in the project. Owing 
to scantiness of data, several of these problems remain almost un- 
touched. 
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Third eAnnual Convention 
of 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


CHICAGO TOWERS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1940 


PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. Registration 


10:00 A.M. Christian Social Concepts ; 
Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, $.J., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 
Chairman 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CONCEPTS AND THE SOCIOLOGIST 
Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
TMB SOCIAL Orpen TODAY .............. Walter L. Willigan 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION 


12:00 M. Luncheon Meeting 
Rev. Raymond Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Chairman 


THE CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CRISIS 
Pitirim A. Sorokin 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
2:00 P.M. Rural Sociology 
Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, New York, N. Y. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM: MAJOR PROBLEM OF FARM AND CITY 
Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, D.D. 
Bishop of Bismarck, Bismarck, N. D. 
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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RURAL CULTURE .. Richard Deverall 
Editor, Christian Social Action, Detroit, Mich. 


DISCUSSION 
2:00 P.M. Social Research 


Helena O'Neill, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penn. 
Chairman 


THE CYCLICAL THEORY OF CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 

George F. Fitzgibbon 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
POPULATION PRESSURE AND MATERNAL CARE . Louis A. Radelet 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUNDS OF TOTALITARIANISM 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

DISCUSSION 


4:00 P.M. Round Table on High-School Sociology 
Sister Marie Clare 
St. Mary’s Cathedral High School, Lansing, Mich. 


Chairman 
SCOPE — PAST AND FUTURE ............... Sister Mary Lea 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
THE CORRELATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES ...... Sister Raphael 


Sacred Heart Convent, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


INTEGRATING SOCIOLOGY AND THE RELIGION COURSE 
Brother Gerard 
Cathedral High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOCIOLOGICAL TERMINOLOGY ............ Sister Mary Gerard 
St. Mary High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 


METHODS AND AIDS IN TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 
Sister Mary Robert, O.S.F. 
St. Joseph High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENCYCLICALS AND HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 
Rev. Francis Friedel, S.M. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


TEXTS — PAST AND FUTURE......_...... Joseph Robertson 
St. Leo High School, Detroit, Mich. 
DISCUSSION 


4:00 P.M. Round Table on Introductory Course in Sociology 
Sister Anne, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Chairman 


Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. | - 
Clarence J. Wittler, Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sister Edward Joseph, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Ind. 

Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
DISCUSSION 


4:00 P.M. Student Session 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 


10:00 A.M. Mass and Communion at Holy Name Cathedral 
12:00 M. Luncheon Meeting 
Rt. Rev. Luigi Ligutti, Granger, Iowa 
Chairman 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
; E. R. Bowen 
General Secretary, Cooperative League of America 
THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
Mary G. Dooling 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 
2:00 P.M. Crime and Delinquency Pre ; 
Willard Munzer, De Paul University, Chicago, Iil. 
Chairman 
DYNAMICS OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES IN CRIMINOLOGY 
James W. McGowan 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
METHODS OF PROCEDURE IN SECURING DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 
Rev. Eligius Weir, O.F.M. 
Chaplain, Illinois State Penitentiary 
DISCUSSION 
2:00 P.M. The Family 
Laurence A. Brown, Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
Chairman 
THE FAMILY IN THE CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL CRISIS 
Andrew J. Kress 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
EFFECTS OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE ON THE FAMILY 
Helena M. Toole 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
DISCUSSION 
4:00 P.M. General Session 


Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
Chairman 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS .................... Paul J. Mundie 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE SOCIOLOGIST AND THE APOSTOLATE 
Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D:D. 
Archbishop of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENCYCLICALS 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan 
Chairman, Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30th 


9:00 A.M. Racial Origins 
Sister M. Henry, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Chairman 


PROGRAM FOR INTERRACIAL JUSTICE .. Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. 
Associate Editor of America, New York, N. Y. 


COURSES ON RACE RELATIONS IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
Elizabeth E. Walsh 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSION 


9:00 A.M. Sociology and Social Work 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman 
National Catholic School of Soctal Service, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK TRAINING .... Weltha M. Kelley 
St. Louis University School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
_ Sister Elizabeth Frances 
Regts College, Weston, Mass. 


DISCUSSION 


11:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
Paul J. Mundie, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chairman 


12:00 M. Luncheon Meeting — Symposium on “Crime and 

Community Responsibility” 
Frank T. Flynn, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Chairman 

Rev. John P. Farrell, Chaplain, Pontiac Reformatory, Pontiac, IIl. 

T. P. Sullivan, Director of Parole Supervision, State of Illinois 

Loren J. Hess, Chief Probation Officer, South Bend, Ind. 

Joseph A. oe Director of Intake Service, Juvenile Court, Chicago, 

linots 
Joseph Meegan, Executive-Secretary — Back of the Yards Council, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Frank H. Bicek, Judge of Juvenile Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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2:00 P.M. Round Table on Labor Schools 
Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, New York, N. Y. 
Chairman 
Rev. Bernard E. Burns, Holy Name Cathedral Labor School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Frank ——. Sec.-Treasurer, Dairy Worker’s Union, Chicago, 
inots 
Martin P. Durkin, Director, Illinois State Department of Labor 
Rev. John C. Friedl, $.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. John M. Hayes, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
Rev. William J. Smith, $.J., Crown Heights School for Catholic 
Workmen, Brooklyn, N. Y 


STUDENT MEETINGS 


Saturday, December 28, 4:00 P.M. — General Session 
Jane Schiffler, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chairman 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 
Geraldine Lucas 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
LABOR RELATIONS AND THE ENCYCLICALS .. James G. Newland 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM AND THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
Mary Rita Stenz 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
FAMILY PROBLEMS AND THE ENCYCLICALS .. Kathryn Lochemes 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISCUSSION 
Saturday, December 28, 6:00 P.M. Trip to Bronzeville 


Sunday, December 29, 11:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting 


Edna Mae Weber, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chairman 


Marian Gillis, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Assistant Chairman 


STUDENT COOPERATIVES ............. .... Betty Connelly 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, Iil. 
Monday, December 30, 1:30 P.M. Reception 
Jeanette Schwartz and Peggy Lou Ahrens 
Chairmen 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHICAGO RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Edward Marciniak, Loyola University 
Chairman 


Sister Mary Celeste R.S.M., St. Xavier College 


Mrs. Cecille Egan, De Paul University 
Clarence J. Wittler, Mundelein College 
Aloysius Hodapp, Loyola University 
Sister M. Henry, O.P., Rosary College 
John McBride, Loyola University 


Christine Piktusis, St. Xavier College 
Yvonne Porche, St. Xavier College 

Sara Palmer, St. Xavier College 

Clare Nothnagel, St. Xavier College 
Shirley Anderson, St. Xavier College 
June Gardner, Barat College 

Robert McKeever, Loyola University 
Andrew Dussell, Loyola University 
Andrew Murphy, Loyola University 
Mary Margaret Mitchell, Loyola University 
Anna Marie Fawcett, Loyola University 
Ruth Crowe, Loyola University 
Rosamond Toner, Loyola University 
Betty Boynton, Mundelein College 
Helen Dessero, Mundelein College 

Betty Hickey, Mundelein College 
Patricia Holland, Mundelein College 
Helena McGinnis, Mundelein College 
Peggy Meade, Mundelein College 

Rita Mongovan, Mundelein College 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Members of the ACSS who desire to hold special meetings dur- 
ing the convention should contact the executive-secretary as soon as 
possible so that arrangements can be made for meeting rooms at the 
convention headquarters. 

The round table on labor schools was included in the convention 
program because of the increasing participation on the part of Cath- 
olic colleges in work of this kind. The session will attempt to 
bring together those who are now conducting labor schools through- 
out the country, Catholic trade union leaders, members of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists, and others interested in pro- 
moting the program of labor schools. 


Members of the ACSS may secure additional programs for the 
convention by writing to the executive-secretary, who will be happy 
also to give any further information that might be requested. 


Chicago will be the host to a number of conventions during 
Christmas week. Meeting during the week will be the American 
Sociological Society, the American Statistical Association, the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, the American Political Science 
Association, and the American Society for Public Administration. 

Three members of the ACSS are on the program of the American 
Sociological Society, the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, of the Catholic 
University, Johann Mokre of St. Louis University, and Franz 
Mueller of the College of St. Thomas. 


At the meetings of the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
in Chicago during November, many of the members of the Society 
were present. The Rev. Raymond P. Duggan and the Rev. William 
McGuinn, S.J., and others were on the program. 


Chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta, national honorary social science 
fraternity, are now active at Loyola University, Chicago, IIl., and 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

e 


The department of sociology at Loyola University, Chicago, has 
inaugurated a threefold program of worker’s education. It is spon- 
soring in the college an institute of labor economics and public 
administration, a free evening school for workers, and a labor lecture 
bureau which furnishes speakers for union meetings on topics such 
as “A Living Wage,” ‘“The Right To Organize,”’ etc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rebuilding the Social Order. By Michael I. English, S.J., and 
William L. Wade, S.J. Loyola University Press, Chicago. 
1939. 104 pp. $0.80. 


“The purpose of this syllabus is to provide college classes with a 
study outline of the three great encyclicals entitled Rerum Novarum, 
Quadragesimo Anno, and Divini Redemptoris.’”” So say the authors 
in their introduction; but this book is more than a mere study out- 
line; it is a statement in summary of Catholic social doctrine from 
a genuinely Catholic viewpoint. It is definite and dogmatic on 
points where the Church is definite and dogmatic, such as the place 
of the Church in the social question, Individualism, labor organiza- 
tion, the State and social reconstruction; and it is moderate and re- 
strained where the Church is moderate and restrained, as for instance 
on Fascism, property, strikes, etc. — On page 55, n. 3, c, ‘but later 
no others’ seems to be a misprint for “‘but later on others.’’ Also 
on page 55, n. 4, the statement: ‘“‘A man has a right only to that 
property and that use of property which does not oppose the com- 
mon good,” seems to this reviewer inaccurate. The common good 
limits the uses to which a man may put his property, but not, gen- 
erally speaking, the property which he actually possesses — i. e., his 
property rights. In the treatment of wages, the ‘‘definitions of a 
living wage’’ on page 68—9 are excellent. This reviewer believes, 
however, that under “‘social aspect of the wage question” the Pope 
would include not only considerations of the common good (which 
are a matter of social justice) but also the work actually done by 
the worker when associated with capital (which is a matter of com- 
mutative justice). 

RAYMOND J. MILLER 


Democracy and Social Change. By Harry F. Ward, Modern 
Age Books, New York, 1940, 293 pp., $2.50. 


In seventeen chapters, under such headings as ‘“The Breakdown,” 
“Capitalism and Democracy,”’ ‘““The Fascist Threat,’’ ““The Red 
Scare,"’ and ““The Role of Religion,’” the Reverend Doctor Harry 
F. Ward presents a plea for a change in American life which would 
represent the acceptance of communism. To the author, communism 
is simply the extension of American democracy. Capitalism and 
democracy are considered as opposing forces, and ‘“The long struggle 
between the capitalistic and the democratic elements in our society 
comes to its climax in the present period of capitalistic decline’ (p. 
71). The situation here would be improved, the author maintains, 
by imitating the Soviet Union (p. 86). We are further told that 
‘Even a casual examination of the social goal sought by the com- 
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munists reveals its likeness to the American democratic ideal’ (p. 
139). Much effort is expended to make it appear that the only 
true Americans are the communists in our midst. Since there is 
nothing of the spiritual in religion as envisaged by Dr. Ward, he 
states ‘’...a full democracy must hold the church to be the servant 
of the community, neither an arm of the state, nor the power over 
the state. That is why Roosevelt’s sending a personal representative 
to the Vatican, instantly given the status of an ambassador, is treason 
to democracy. It should have been immediately opposed by all the 
Protestant churches and cancelled by Congress’ (p. 215). 


The book, in short, is an appeal that the American people wipe 
out capitalism and substitute communism. Peaceful measures are 
recommended, but it is apparent that the minority would have no 
rights which the majority would have to respect. A church de- 
pendent on the will of the majority is recommended. 

No attention is paid to the work done by the churches in behalf 
of the submerged section of our population. No attention is paid to 
the fact that elections give the American electorate the opportunity 
to pass on the decisions made by the politicians. No attention is 
paid to anything of a factual nature which interferes with the con- 
tention that communism is the only form of democracy worth 
mentioning. Those who wish to have communism adopted here 
will like the book, with its unwillingness to give more than one 
side of an argument; others will consider it a distorted picture of 
America. PAUL KINIERY 


The Science of Ethics. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael Cronin. 
Dublin: Gill and Son. Volume I: General Ethics (second 
edition, third impression, 1930); Volume II: Special Ethics 
(second edition, fourth impression, with some emendations 
and additions, 1939). 


Since its first appearance in 1909 Dr. Cronin’s Science of Ethics 
has been a standard work for study and reference in the field of 
human conduct. Essentially an embodiment of the Aristotelian sys- 
tem of ethics in the corrected and completed form in which it was 
incorporated into the works of the great Schoolmen, these volumes 
have the added merit of including an exposition, analysis, and critique 
of most other important ethical systems from ancient to modern 
times. 


In the first volume, after a compact discussion of the nature of 
ethics and its relation to other sciences, the general principles which 
underlie and direct all human conduct are set forth. Here one finds 
a profound explanation of man’s ultimate end; a satisfactory elucida- 
tion of the nature and criteria of morality; a penetrating investiga- 
tion of the nature of law, and especially the natural law; the sub- 
jective principles of conduct, the virtues; the proper function of con- 
science in the pursuit of the good; and other kindred subjects. Of 
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especial importance is the concluding chapter on the philosophy of 
human rights. In the second volume these principles are applied 
to the entire range of human activity. Of more than ordinary merit 
are those chapters which treat of the necessity of a religious orienta- 
tion of life, the character of domestic society, and the proper func- 
tion of political authority. A few technical problems of modern 
life are discussed in appendices. 

A thorough knowledge of moral principles is an indispensable 
prerequisite for the sociologist. A social science which fails to recog- 
nize theistic morality as the great cultural dynamic lacks the clue 
to genuine cultural progress. And a passion for human welfare, if 
not disciplined by the normative science of human conduct, can 
only too easily make one the dupe of unscientific and immoral short- 
cuts which lead to social decay. Dr. Cronin’s volumes will provide 
one with a readable and stimulating introduction to the philosophy 
of human conduct. 

PAUL V. KENNEDY 


The Sacred Bond. By Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B., Ph.D., P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 1940, 129 pp. $1.35. 


His Excellency the Bishop of Leavenworth in the foreword to 
this volume notes succinctly its particular value; the eight well 
written sermons should be of use not only to those who plan similar 
talks on marriage, but also to those leaders and members of study 
clubs who are building their discussions about marriage and the 
family. 

Although sound scholarship lies behind the apparently simple 
running commentary on Casti connubiu no lay reader will be fright- 
ened away by scientific terms. In spite of the fact that there is today 
considerable explanation of marriage from pulpits from the Catholic 
press and from lecturers’ rostrums there is a dearth of simple material 
to offer young people who ask for “‘a good book on marriage — not 
too hard to read, but authoritative.” THE SACRED BOND is 
such a book. SR. M. HENRY 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey is head of the department of so- 
ciology at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Emerson Hynes is professor of socoliogy at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Eva J. Ross is member of the department of sociology at Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C. 


James P. Connell is a member of the department of sociology at 
Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario. 


Marguerite Reuss is an instructor in sociology at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sister Celestine, O.S.B., is in the sociology department at the Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 


Paul Kiniery is a member of the faculty of Loyola University, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 


Sister M. Henry, O.P., is chairman of the department of sociology 
at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


The Rev. Raymond J. Miller, C.SS.R., is a member of the faculty 
of Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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